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WILLIAM HOBART HARE, D.D., 


LATE BISHOP OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


This is one of the most recent photographs of Bishop Hare, taken by Chickering in Boston. It 
has never before been published. We believe that his friends will greatly appreciate it, 
although he himself once said of it, with that rare, sweet smile of his, that it was 
“too dressed-up for a missionary bishop” 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


FTER thirty-seven years of con- 
spicuous service in the episcopate 
the late Bishop of South Dakota was 


ealled to his reward 
William Hobart on Saturday, Octo- 
Hare 


ber 23d. Simplicity, 

sincerity and sym- 
pathy were the qualities which made him 
a man truly beloved. To these were 
added a noble example of cheerful 
courage under weakness and suffering, 
and a fine faith, which made men feel 
that in looking upon his life they had 
seen a goodly and gracious revelation of 
power and peace. 

William Hobart Hare was born in 
Princeton, N. J., in 1838, and was edu- 
cated at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Ordained deacon in 1859 at the earliest 
age possible, he was compelled to wait 
three years before he reached the 
requisite age for admission to the priest- 
hood. He was assistant at St. Luke’s 
Church, Philadelphia, and afterward 
rector of St. Paul’s, Chestnut Hill, and 
for six years was in charge of the 
Church of the Ascension, Philadelphia. 

In 1870 he was chosen as the General 
Agent of the Foreign Committee of the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety. At that time the work now car- 
ried on by the various secretaries was 
discharged by two men, one being secre- 
tary of the Domestic, and the other of 
the Foreign, Committee. Bishop Hare 


held this position for three years, dur- 
ing which time he was elected Missionary 
Bishop of Cape Palmas. Confirmation 
of this election was refused by the 
House of Deputies on the ground that 
he could render more effective service to 
the Church as a missionary secretary 
than as a bishop in Africa. 


In 1872, however, 
Bishop of it having been de- 
Niobrara termined to provide 


in a more adequate 
way for the Santee Indians and the 
Sioux, who had been driven out of 
Minnesota after the disturbances of 
1863 and who largely settled-in what is 
now the State of South Dakota, the 
House of Bishops elected as the first 
Bishop of Niobrara the young secretary 
of the Foreign Committee. He was con- 
secrated on January 9th, 1873, and thus 
beeame the only bishop ever elected by 
this Church to have oversight of Indians 
alone. 

Great was the regret among his 
friends when Bishop Hare went to his 
distant and difficult post. He was dis- 
tinctly a man of fineness and cultivation, 
one who seemed peculiarly fitted » to 
meet the demands of an intricate and 
highly organized civilization. Of schol- 
arly tastes, and in the best sense a man 
of the world—because also a man of 
another world—many of his friends felt 
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that he had been sacrificed in being 
thus chosen. Indeed, there is record of 
one who, in coming out from the ses- 
sion where his nomination had been 
made, exclaimed, “This is the mistake 
which the Church is always making! 
She sets her finest men to her common- 
est work. She is continually using a 
razor to split kindling!” 

There was some excuse, doubtless, for 
this feeling. Both in physique and in 
training Bishop Hare seemed scarcely 
equipped for the hardships of. frontier 
life among a wandering and alien peo- 
ple. Yet how his record of work con- 
futed the predictions of his sad-hearted 
friends! From the beginning he be- 
came, indeed, the father in God of his 
red children, and the history of his ser- 
vice to them is one of the great pages 
in the record of the Church’s missionary 
achievement. 

On arriving at his jurisdiction the 
“new bishop found that in the area of 
80,000 square miles which his field in- 
cluded there were in all nine stations 
and two sub-stations. These he set out 
to visit, travelling in frontier fashion 
over the broad expanse of the prairies. 
Sitting on a roll of shawls by the side 
of his little tent, as his Indians were 
making a camp for the night, he wrote 
to some friends in the East: “There is 
not a human being except our own little 
party within forty miles. The sun has 
just gone down. The twilight is fast 
creeping on. There is no sound except 
the howling of a pack of prairie wolves. 
It is a time to think, and thinking, my 
thoughts turn to you, and it occurs to 
me that you will want to hear of the In- 
_dian schools which you are helping to 
support.” 


This will indicate 
A Builder of the line of action 
Homes upon which Bishop 


Hare had promptly 
determined, and which he followed con- 
sistently throughout his episcopate. 
Convinced that the home is the funda- 
mental unit, both in Church and State, 
his first endeavor was to benefit the 
Dakotas by training their children to do 
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the things that make for comfort and 
happiness in a home. Therefore he im- 
mediately opened a school where girls 
might learn to be the sort of women 
who make happy Christian homes. 
Other schools followed as the work en- 
larged. He tried to make the atmos- 
phere of these schools that of a Chris- 
tian home, and in every way by precept 
and example to increase the happiness 
and guard the sanctity of home life. 
From these schools have come hundreds 
of young Jndian women, now mothers 
in homes whose life is sanctified by 
the knowledge and presence of the 
Christ. From them, too, have come most 
of the Indian clergy and lay helpers, 
whose earnest ministry to their own peo- 
ple is one of the most convincing eyi- 
dences of the power of the Gospel to 
transform, inspire and make faithful in 
service the men of even a pagan people. 

The same wise instinct led him to es- 
tablish All Saints’ ‘School, Sioux Falls, 
in the part of his diocese where the 
white people lived. Here scores of 
young women from all the surrounding 
country have been trained in the graces 
of Christian womanhood. Daughters of 
brave pioneer clergy, of army officers and 
of the hardy men who have made South 
Dakota a great and prosperous state 
have been fitted as they could not other- 
wise have been for service in the home, 
the commonwealth and the Church. 
They have been elevating moral forces 
in many a place. They have carried the 
Church into new communities. They 
have been a blessing to the life of the 
state. A builder of homes for others, 
Bishop Hare, because of the early death 
of his wife, knew but little of home life 
himself. Since 1884 a small apartment 
in All Saints’ has been the place, and 
the school the family, to which he re- 
turned for rest from his journeys by 
wagon over the prairies or by rail to 
the smaller towns. It was this same 
conviction of the supreme importance 
of the home, not only to the Church, but 
to the nation, that inspired his fight 
against the divorce evil so strongly en- 
trenched in the state. 
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How greatly the work among the In- 
dian tribes grew under Bishop Hare’s 
wise and aggressive leadership is mani- 
fest from the fact that of the 25,000 
Indians in South Dakota more than 
10,000 are baptized members of the 
Episcopal Church. The congregations 
now number about 100, ministered to by 
twenty-six clergy and about sixty cate- 
chists and helpers. There are over 
4,000 living communicants. When one 
realizes that statistics show less than 
24,000 Indian communicants of any 
name in the entire country, and that 
Bishop Hare has himself laid hands 
upon nearly 7,000 in confirmation, it be- 
comes manifest how greatly his efforts 
have been blessed. It is not surprising 
that his red children loved him with an 
intensity which amounted almost to 
worship, for he was their friend and 
father and brother, a true helper and 
wise counsellor in every phase of their 
lives. 

To one of Bishop Hare’s wide ex- 
perience and large influence among the 
Indian tribes it was inevitable that the 
government should turn for help. 
Presidents and commissioners depended 
greatly upon him. It will never be 
known how large an instrument he was 
in securing the peaceful and just settle- 
ment of many a difficulty. 


In 1883, the terri- 
tory of Dakota hav- 
ing been divided 
into the territories 

of North and South Dakota, the Bish- 
op of Niobrara became by action of the 
House of Bishops the first Bishop of 
South Dakota. This was practically a 
transfer from the position of a racial to 
that of a diocesan bishop. However, 
such portion of his Indians as were 
actually resident in the State of 
Nebraska remained under his jurisdic- 
tion, so that he continued the adminis- 
tration of his Indian field practically 
unchanged, adding to his previous re- 
sponsibilities the care of the white folk 
resident in South Dakota. 

In 1891, owing to the retirement of 


Added 
Responsibilities 
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Bishop Williams, of Yeddo, and the 
death of Bishop Boone, of Shanghai, our 
mission fields both in Japan and China 
were without episcopal oversight. Bish- 
op Hare was requested to visit both 
Japan and ‘China, and for about a year 
he was engaged in this work. His visit 
to these countries has never been for- 
gotten by those who.met him at this 
time. His presence was—as always—a 
joy, and his cheerful Christian faith an 
inspiration. 

At the General Convention of 1892 
Bishop Hare was asked by the House of 
Bishops whether he would agree to be 
transferred from South Dakota to be 
Bishop of Tokyo. His friends felt that 
the work abroad would mean much less 
physical’ strain than the exacting life in 
South Dakota. While intimating his 
willingness to obey orders as a good sol- 
dier, if the House of Bishops should 
transfer him to Japan, Bishop Hare ex- 
pressed the conviction that he should be 
allowed to go on with his service to the 
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Indians and perfect the plans he had 
formed. To them and to the effort to 
uplift them by making the Revelation 
known among them he had consecrated 
his life. He asked no relief. His In- 
dian friends needed him. He was ready 
to give himself to the utmost. 


Nine years ago 

His Later Bishop Hare was 
Years attacked by a pain- 

ful and _ incurable 

disease. Few men would have con- 


sidered themselves capable of perform- 
ing any duty under such circumstances 
and most would have utterly given way. 
Not so William Hobart Hare. Suffering 
pain which he did not by word or sign 
reveal, he kept on his way, serving his 
people to the utmost of his strength, and 
loving his God with a sweet and 
sublime simplicity, which is the highest 
type of heroism. Never for a moment 
did his faith waver, never did he ask, 
“Why do I suffer?” Always to the last 
he put his absolute unqualified trust in 
the love of a Father who, he was certain, 
did all things well. 

In 1904, with the statesman-like spirit 
that had marked his career, Bishop 
Hare asked that some younger bishop 
might be sent to his aid. -He asked no 
relief for-himself, but he knew the im- 
portance of having some one in training 
to take the work when God should eall 
him to lay it down. He would cling to 
no prerogatives or position. The 
progress of the Kingdom must be the 
first consideration. But there is no 
canonical provision whereby a mission- 
ary bishop may have either a coadjutor 
or an assistant. The General Conven- 
tion, however, passed special legislation 
permitting the election of an assistant 
bishop for Bishop Hare. The Rey. 
Frank Foote Johnson, of Western 
Massachusetts, was chosen and conse- 
crated for this special service. He 
has truly been, as Bishop Hare quaintly 
said at the last General Convention, 
“other ox”—a true yoke-fellow. While 
as an assistant bishop Dr. Johnson has 
not the right of succession, it is prac- 
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tically certain that the Presiding Bish- 
op will at once assign him to the care 
of the missionary district and that at 
the next meeting of the House of Bish- 
ops he will be duly elected Bishop of 
South Dakota. Thus a great work will 
be saved from the possibility of loss and 
disorganization inevitable from the delay 
that would have resulted had there been 
no one already trained to difficult duties 
and so ready to assume the full bur- 
den wisely and effectively. Here is an 
instance, perhaps all too rare, of the ap- 
plication of a récognized principle of effi- 
cient administration to the Church’s 
work. There will be no halt or hesita- 
tion. The leader has been taken away; 
no one can exactly and completely fill 
his place. But a man of like spirit has 
been in training. He will step into the 
place of leadership and the Church in 
South Dakota will go forward. 


By the beauty of 

The Lessons of his life and _ the 
His Life bravery of his death, 
Bishop Hare has 

taught the people of this time some 
salutary lessons. Who could look at 
him and say that great refinement and 
scholarly and social gifts are wasted 
among crude and poor surroundings— 
that the best is not needed for the mis- 
sion field? And as we count the 
fruitage of his labors are we prepared 
to believe that any people can possibly 
be so outcast and so degraded that they 
will not respond to the message of 
Christ’s Gospel when embodied in a life 
of loving service? In this day when 
good health has been exalted to be a sort 
of religion, and when some men and 
women throw away the life God has 
given them for every little pique or 
pain or discontent, not the least signifi- 
cant lesson of his life is to be found in 
those years of bitter pain when he kept 
his smile sweet and his soul strong, and 
only asked the privilege of continuing 
to perform the daily task so far as 
strength was given him. So did this 
man, greatly beloved and_ greatly 
afflicted, teach us how God sometimes > 


ee 
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leads men by hardship and suffering to 
a place in His everlasting Kingdom. 

Thus the Church adds to her bede- 
roll of honored names that of William 
Hobart Hare. 


T was a very simple, but exceedingly 
impressive, service by which, on 
October 20th, in old Christ Church, 
Alexandria, Va., the 


Dr. Lloyd’s Rev. A. S. Lloyd, 
Consecration p.p., the retiring 
General Secretary, 


was elevated to the episcopate as 
Bishop-Coadjutor of Virginia. It was 
an ideal fall day and a great gathering 
was present from throughout the state, 
together with many friends from a dis- 
tance. Bishop Tuttle acted as con- 
secrator and the Bishops of Virginia and 
Southern Virginia as co-consecrators. 
Bishop Doane, in spite of physical weak- 
ness, preached the sermon, adding by his 
earnest words to the deep spirit of 
solemnity and affectionate prayerful- 
ness which marked the entire service. 
Thus did Dr. Lloyd lay down the work 
in which he has served for ten years 
with such conspicuous success, to take 
up another in his old home and among 
his own kinsfolk. The greeting which 
Virginia gave its new coadjutor-bishop 
was all that could have been expected, 
and he begins his new labors surrounded 
by tokens of affection and regard from 
the thousands of friends which he had 
made for himself throughout the general 
Church. The eyes of many will follow 
him with interest, and their hearts 
with fervent prayer for his success. 


HE civilized world mourns with 
Japan the death of Prince Hiro- 
bumi Ito, who on October 26th was as- 
sassinated by a 

Prince Ito of Korean fanatic. 
Prince Ito had just 

Japan arrived at the rail- 
way station at Harbin, to confer with 
some Russian officials concerning finan- 
cial and political matters in which 


Russia and Japan have a common inter- 
est in Manchuria, when he was shot to 
death in sight of a great crowd. 

Prince Ito has long been known as 
the Grand Old Man of Japan. He was 
pre-eminently a constructive statesman. 
Keenly alive to Japan’s powers and pos- 
sibilities, dominated by a lofty patriot- 
ism, he gave himself without reserve to 
the service of his country. He was the 
leader of the commission of three 
statesmen who drafted the present con- 
stitution of Japan. In it he embodied 
some of the best features of constitu- 
tional government as he had observed 
its workings in Europe and America. 
He had made two or three journeys 
around the world, and was beyond ques- 
tion the most influential force in the 
making of modern Japan. A history of 
his life would be practically the record 
of Japan’s progress and achievements 
since the reopening of the empire to 
world-relationships. When after the 
close of the Russo-Japanese War Japan 
occupied Korea, Prince Ito became the 
first resident-general. His administra- 
tion of the office, though marked with 
some severities that doubtless appeared 
not only to him but to the Imperial Gov- 
ernment necessary at such a time, con- 
tributed greatly to the betterment of the | 
Korean people. He had retired from 
this post, but was doubtless, as the 
Mikado’s most intimate adviser, care- 
fully working out a plan for the further 
strengthening of the Korean nation. 

Although at one time Prince Ito is re- 
ported to have said that in his judg- 
ment it was not necessary for a nation 
to have at its foundation any definite 
religious life—in other words, that re- 
ligion in his opinion had no part in na- 
tional progress and development—he 
later greatly modified this view. He ap- 
preciated the contribution that Chris- 
tian influences have made to the new 
Japan, as shown by his statement that 
“Japan’s progress and development are 
largely due to the influence of mission- 
aries exerted in right directions when 
Japan was first ee the outer 
world.” 
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The officers at the Church Missions 
House, on behalf of the Board of Mis- 
sions, cabled a request to Bishop McKim 
to express sincere sympathy with the 
Imperial Government in the great loss 
it has sustained. Prince Ito’s death is not 
Japan’s loss only. It is the loss of the 
world. He stood for peace and progress. 
He will be known in years to come as 
one of the world’s great statesmen. 


ROM China comes an urgent call for 
reinforcements, especially in the di- 
rect evangelistic work. In one sense, of 


course, all mission- 
The Necessity for ary effort is evan- 


a More Vigor- gelistic, since its 
ous Evangelistic object is to proclaim 
Effort in Chi the evangel — to 

ort intninad make known the 


aospel. This is being done in schools 
and hospitals, no less than in chapels 
and churches or in the streets and coun- 
try-sides. Most of the notable success 
of the Christian campaign in China has 
undoubtedly been won by the patient 
line upon line method of the schools. 
Nevertheless the time has undoubtedly 
come when a more vigorous and con- 
certed effort should be made to send 
everywhere throughout China a large 
number of reverent and well-trained 
workers, foreigners and Chinese, preach- 
ing the Word. The Shanghai Confer- 
ence of 1907, therefore, did well to ap- 
point a committee on evangelistic work. 
That committee, upon which the Church 
is represented by the Rev. G. F. 
Mosher, of Wusih, after studying the 
subject carefully for nearly two years, 
has sounded the call for “such a vigor- 
ous forward movement as will give to 
every inhabitant of China an acquaint- 
ance with the way of salvation.” The 
committee recognizes clearly that “the 
work of evangelizing China must be done 
chiefly by the Chinese themselves.” It 
is needless to recount here what has al- 
ready been done in this direction. The 
records of every mission station contain 
inspiring instances of the work of 
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Chinese catechists and clergy, and of the 
zeal of Chinese Christians in telling 
others the good news. But many more 
foreigners are needed to utilize and di- 
rect efficiently the increasing numbers of 
trained Chinese who are coming from 
the mission schools and colleges. 


The committee esti-_ 
The Force mates that in addi- 
Needed tion to the foreign- 
ers now engaged ex- 
clusively in the preaching work there are 
needed 3,200 men and 1,600 women, es- 
pecially qualified as leaders and organ- 
izers, “If this force can be secured, such 
an emphasis will be laid upon the im- 
portance of evangelism as will call forth 
a band of Chinese workers somewhat 
commensurate with the needs of the 
field, and it may reasonably be expected 
that within a few years these leaders 
would be co-operating with 150,000 
Chinese evangelists.” The committee 
asks the mission boards at home to as- 
certain what proportion of this number 
of additional workers each should pro- 
vide and to take such action as will in- 
sure the full number reaching China 
within the next ten years. 

This appeal must be answered by 
prompt and effective measures to enlist, 
train and send reinforcements. To do 
less would be for Christian people at 
home to discount the quality of their 
own discipleship and to forget the loyal 
support they owe as a minimum ‘to the 
self-denying men and women at the 
front. So far as this Church is con- 
cerned, if our response is to be measured 
by the proportion our present staff in 
China bears to the whole missionary 
body, we should send 150 men and 150 
women by the year 1919. What does the 
Church wish the Board of Missions to 
do? How many individuals or groups of 
individuals will say to the Board, “With- 
out lessening our regular gifts through 
the parish we will be responsible for the 
support of an additional evangelistic 
missionary at an average cost of $750?” 
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N Tuesday evening, October 5th, 
1909, an unusual gathering of 
Churchmen, clerical and lay, took place 


in the heart of 
A Rally for 


Chicago. It was the 
General Missions opening dinner of 
the Church Club of 
the diocese for the season of 1909-1910. 
This memorable event was unusual in lo- 
eation, in size, in programme, in 
speakers, and in character. It assembled 
the largest attendance of Chicago men 
ever present at a Church Club din- 
ner. The programme was entirely de- 
voted to the great cause of General Mis- 
sions. The speakers were all Chicago 
men. The guest of honor was a Chicago 
priest, chosen not because of his parish 
work in the diocese, but solely because 
of his connection, as Secretary of the 
Fifth Department, with the general 
missionary work of the Church. 

This notable dinner was held at a most 
interesting point in the advancing work 
of the Church in the important city and 
Diocese of Chicago. Less than five 
months previous, at the last diocesan 
convention, the diocese had risen with 
unprecedented enthusiasm and _ had 
pledged $25,000 for diocesan missions 
during the current year. Bishop Ander- 
son’s years of appeal for this annual 
pledge had been crowned with success; 
every one of the 106 congregations in 
the diocese was tense with effort, con- 
fronting this large sum. Should the 
diocesan Church Club, at such a critical 
time, fix the attention of its opening din- 
ner on this local summons to diocesan 
support, or should the Board of Di- 
rectors intrepidly challenge the whole 
realm of possibilities by centring this 


strategic gathering upon the yet grander , 


cause of Church work at home and 
abroad? It was a sharp test of true and 
noble leadership, and these large-minded 
men met it without flinching one iota. 
They even accentuated the situation by 
choosing entirely local speakers, instead 
of importing some glittering celebrities 
from without. Their last guest of honor 
was the world-famous Dr. Grenfell. 
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That between 225 and 250 men should 
have hastened to such a dinner, at such a 
time, for such a programme, is one of the 
most signal victories for the great cause 
of missions which has ever been achieved 
in the Middle West. When the speaking 
began, Bishop Anderson led off with one 
of his most masterly addresses, describ- 
ing in detail the history of the new 
Canon on the Departmental Organiza- 
tion; the Rev. Dr. Hopkins spoke on the 
theme, “The Onward March of Mis- 
sions”; Mr. Hall’s topic was, “What 
Laymen Can Do for Missions.” The re- 
sult was that a dozen other men, clerical 
and lay, jumped to their feet promising 
greater work than ever for the splendid 
cause. 


HE first convention of the National 
Missionary Campaign of the Lay- 
men’s Movement was held at Buffalo 


October 16th-19th. 

The Missionary Its success was be- 
Movement in yond all expecta- 
Buffalo tion. Nearly 1,200 


men registered, pay- 
ing a fee of $1 for the privileges of the 
meeting. More than 200 Churchmen 
were present. In considering what the 
Christian people-of Buffalo are doing for 
the non-Christian world as compared 
with what they had done for the work 
in their own city and land these Buf- 
falo laymen were impressed by an evi- 
dent disproportion. It was found that 
the various churches had given last year 
a total of $769,000, of which only 
$38,300 went to work abroad. It was the 
unanimous decision of the convention 
and of the group conferences, when the 
men of each church met for the discus- 
sion of their own work, that a vigorous 
effort should be made to bring Buffalo 
offerings for work abroad up to at least 
$100,000. The Churchmen decided to 
try to increase the offerings of the 
Buffalo congregations for missions 
abroad from $2,800, as they were last 
year, to $12,000. 
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INTERCESSION 
CANNOT tell why there should 


come to me 
A thought of someone miles and 
years away, 
In swift insistence on the memory, 
Unless there be a need that 
should pray. 


Perhaps just then my friend has 
fiercer fight, 
A more appalling weakness or 
decay; 
For courage, darkness—some lost 
sense of right— 
And so, lest you should need my 
prayer, I pray. 


Then do the same for me; if I in- 
trude 
Unasked, upon you on 
crowded day 
Give me a moment’s prayer as in- 


some 


terlude; 
Be sure I sorely need it—there- 
fore pray. 
—M. Farmingham. 
THANKSGIVINGS 


“We thank Thee’— 


“For the wonderful grace and vir- 
tue declared in all Thy Saints who 
have been the choice vessels of Thy 
grace and tthe lights of the world in 
their several generations,” especial- 
ly for the life of William Hobart 
Hare, (Page 919.) 

For that which has been done to 
bring the Indian tribes of this land 
to a knowledge of Thy truth. 

For the lives of men and women 
offered for the carrying of Thy 
message unto all the earth. (Page 
957.) 


For Thy presence with Thy mes- 
_sengers, giving them cheerful cour- 
age in the face of difficult under- 
takings. (Pages 945 and 961.) 

For the manifest awakening of 
Thy Church to a better apprecia- 
tion-and a worthier fulfilment of the 
mission Thou hast given her. 
(Pages 954-6.) 
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For the open mind with which 
the Christian Gospel is everywhere 
being received. 


INTERCESSIONS 


“That it may please Thee’— 


To comfort those who have been 
bereaved in the death of Thy ser- 
vant, William Hobart Hare. 

To raise up speedy helpers for 
the great distress of Thy famine- 
stricken children in Mexico. (Page 
943.) 

To give wisdom and courage to 
the Bishop of Wyoming and his 
clergy, and to prosper all their un- 
dertakings. (Page 935.) 

That we may be enabled to carry 
with greater zeal and devotion the 
saving message of Thy Truth to 
the Negro race in our own land. 
(Page 931.) 

To bless the work of such as 
labor among mountaineers, that 
they may bring those who are far 
removed from their fellow-men 
only the nearer to Thee. (Page 
941.) 

To guard with Thy presence and 
guide with Thy counsel those who 
are beginning work in Thy name 
in distant lands and among strange 
surroundings, making them worthy 
bearers of the great Light into re- 
gions of darkness. (Page 957.) 

To teach us more of the spirit of 


prayer for one another, and to bless 


our intercessions both to the 
strengthening of others and to our 
own spiritual profit. 


PRAYER 


FOR THE SPIRIT OF PRAYER 


ALMIGHTY GOD, who hast 
bidden us seek that we may 
find, and who pourest out on all 
who desire it the spirit of grace and 
of supplication; Deliver us when we 
draw nigh to Thee, from coldness 
of heart, and wanderings of mind, 
that with steadfast thoughts and 
kindled affections we may worship 
Thee in spirit and in truth; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE BUDDHIST ABBOT WHO. ENTERTAINED 
MR. WILSON AT ZANGZOK 


“HEAVEN CONQUERS MEN AND MEN 
CONQUER HEAVEN” 


By the Reverend Robert C. Wilson 


YOUNG man, having in his hand 
a red visiting ecard, stood re- 
garding us quietly. “Mr. Sung 
sends two sedan chairs with 
They are waiting at the door to 
Such was 


bearers. 
carry you ‘to the monastery.” 
his message. 

Leaving the church house the men 
bore us rapidly to a certain tea-house in 
the north gate suburb of Zangzok. There 
we met our friend Mr. Sung, a wealthy 
member of the local gentry, and also an 
earnest believer in Buddhism. Mr. Sung 
had invited us to make an excursion with 
him to the chief monastery of this sec- 


tion and take a meal with its octogena- 
rian abbot. 

The monastery lay well up on a moun- 
tain side, the buildings rising ‘tier above 
tier as you passed up, an open court and 
then a hall, always the stairway running 
up. We passed through seven court- 
yards and seven halls ere we came to the 
abbot’s apartments. Gray and infirm, 
but full of the dignity of his years and 
position, the greeted us most graciously 
in his guest-room. 

Thence we were ushered to a dining- 
hall and the four of us took our seats 
about a square table. The luncheon was 
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served by the abbot’s cook, the various 
dishes being composed entirely of fruit, 
grain and vegetables. No meat, nor ani- 
mal food in any form appeared. But the 
flavoring of the mushrooms, bamboo- 
shoots and certain native roots was de- 
lightfully appetizing. Twelve courses 
followed each other at leisurely inter- 
vals, the utter absence of non-vegetable 
food in no way detracting from the 
choiceness and delicacy of the contents of 
each succeeding bowl. 

The conversation cared for 
easily. 

“There is much in your Christian 
teaching that resembles our doctrine,” 
said the abbot. 

“Under heaven there is only one 
right way to live; your teachings are the 
same,” remarked Mr. Sung. 

“How can there be but one true way 
to believe in and live by?” observed our 
Chinese catechist, Mr. Koeh. 

Seeking knowledge, I inquired of the 
abbot: “Will you please tell me how men 
are set apart for the Buddhist priest- 
hood ?” 

“The candidates for the priesthood 
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itself 


spend the night before their ordination 
confessing their sins and meditating on 
their vow to sin no more,” he replied. 

“That is very good,” was my com- 
ment; “but men are weak and cannot 
keep their vows depending on themselves. 
They have not the strength of will. They 
need the grace of Heaven. Is it not so?” 

I put the question to him tentatively. 
The abbot looked thoughtful for a mo- 
ment and then suggested by way of an- 
swer this ancient Chinese proverb: 
“Heaven conquers men, and men con- 
quer Heaven.” 

The meal over we strolled through the 
apartment of the abbot. A high-backed 
chair encircled by curtains drew our at- 
tention. Mr. Sung explained: “Often 
the whole night through the abbot sits 
there in meditation.” 

It gave me a curious sensation, that in 
this silent monastery, in the quiet woods, 
far up on a lonely mountain side, the 
abbot could not find tthe rest that his | 
soul needed, but must needs sit in the 
deep darkness of those curtains through 
the night seeking the peace of Buddha. 

On shelves against the walls lay books 


“Heaven Conquers Men and Men Conquer Heaven” 


written in human blood, the precepts of 
this ancient faith inscribed by the pens 
of its devotees. Inquiry brought out tthe 
fact that the blood was drawn from the 
ends of the fingers of the scribes, a few 
drops a day, enough to write a few char- 
acters. The catechist commented that 
blood released from the ends of the fin- 
gers caused comparatively little pain. 
But the number of books written in 
blood was not small, and they were 
prized indeed for the faith testified to 
by the writers. 

Out and down into the monastery 
kitchen we went, to see the huge kettles 
in which rice and vegetables are cooked 
for the monks at the great gatherings 
once.a year. A thousand or more come 
from the temples and monasteries far 
and near to attend the weird rites of in- 
itiation. 

“The putting fire on the heads of -the 
initiated must be very painful for 
them,” I said. The monks carry life-long 
sears of the holes burnt in the crowns of 
their heads at initiation. 

“No, the pain is not so bad; it is the 
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itching afterward that is terrible,” said 
the abbot. 

By imperial edict all Buddhist priests 
are required ‘to have this mark of their 
profession. 

One portion of the monastery con- 
tained a summer house and a garden 
bright with flowers. The summer house 
of substantial build dated back to the 
Ming dynasty, nearly three hundred 
years ago. 

That afternoon we visited three 
monasteries, all under the supervision of 
the old abbot; all noble buildings after 
their manner well kept and in fair re- 
pair. The abbot inquired as to the num- 
ber of worshippers of late, solicitous for 
the honor of the shrines in his charge. 

At the summit of the mountain we 
parted company. Looking east, in the 
distance, to the left, lay the yellow 
stretches -of the. Yang-tse Kiang. : On 
the right, groups of blue hills dotted the 
horizon. Nearer by were the lakes and 
fields, and the city of Zangzok. I felt 
much indebted to Mr. Sung for the so- 
cial day with the gracious, cultured 
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A BUDDHIST LIBRARY IN SOOCHOW UNDE 


ype 


R THE CARE OF A COMPANY OF BUDDHIST 


PRIESTS 


abbot in his noble monastery and attrac- 
tive garden. 

My association with men and customs 
Buddhist had not been such as to appeal 
to me. The Buddhist priests’ flowing 
gray ‘robes are too often dirty; their 
faces seem to give tthe impression of 
hopeless ‘hearts and ignorant minds. As 
if the superstition that envelopes their 
religion here to-day was the breath of 
their nostrils. 

An expression one often hears is “to 
gain virtue.” And how is such virtue to 
be gained? By reading prayers of In- 
dian origin, still using the Indian words 
approximated to Chinese sounds, all a 
hopeless ‘riddle to the worshipper repeat- 
ing them endlessly, “Si-li-so; si-li-so; si- 
li-si-li-so-lo-so-lo,” ete. For ten cents a 
day a Buddhist priest will read for you 
such ‘prayers as long ‘as you will pay 
him, and you are supposed to gain 
virtue. The meaning of the prayers is 
unknown alike to you and the priest. 
Such ‘faith is indeed blind. 

Not far from our home in Soochow 
stands the city wall and within its base 
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lies the placid water of the city moat. 
Year by year this moat claims a victim; 
this summer a young woman mysterious- 
ly drowned one night. “The river-spirit 
dragged her down,” I was told. And 
now a shaft of stone inscribed~ with 
prayers to Buddha stands ‘over there, 
near where the young woman was last 
seen, to frighten the river-spirit should 
the spirit come out again. 

There we have three glimpses of 
Buddhism.in China to-day! A _ priest 
meditating in his curtained chair seek- 
ing obliteration of sense and self: Then 
a prayer, in itself a hopeless riddle to 
the worshipper. Lastly, the name of 
Buddha on a shaft of stone casting a 
spell over a river-spirit. 

That is not all of Buddhism by any 
means, but it is representative of that 
ancient religion here ‘to-day. 


And now Christ comes to the Chinese 


people to give the hope of a new and 
more abundant life, the real communion 
of the soul with the Father in Heaven, 
and a conscience that, trusting in a 
righteous Lord, is without fear, 


¥ 
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THE CHURCH AND THE NEGROES 
By the Reverend Samuel H. Bishop 


A Look Backward 


HE work of the Church for the 
Negroes in this country began 
in the personal care and train- 
ing of slaves by their masters 

and particularly by their mistresses. In 
the old registry of Bruton Parish, Vir- 
ginia, thirty-three consecutive pages are 
devoted entirely to the record of -bap- 
tism of slaves or colored servants. This 
record extends from 1746 to 1797. Dur- 
ing that period 1,122 Negroes were bap- 
tized. During the year 1750 the record 
of baptism of Negroes in Bruton Parish 
alone was larger by one than the total 
number of infant and adult baptisms of 
Negroes in the Diocese of Southern 
Virginia during the year 1903. In 1724 
the Rev. William Beach reported to the 
Bishop of London that he had instructed 
and baptized (during fifteen years) 200 
slaves, and that the owners of slaves are 
generally careful to bring them to bap- 
tism. In spite of all the faults of slavery 
during the existence of that system in 
the South there was carried on the most 
successful missionary activity ever known 
in the history of the Christian religion; 
and this activity was not merely inci- 
dental or without due thought and pur- 
pose. Bishop Meade, of Virginia, dele- 
gated some of his most talented clergy- 
men, such as Castleman and Gibson, to 
instruct the Negroes and to preach care- 
fully prepared sermons to them; and Dr. 
Hanckel, one of the eminent clergymen 
of South Carolina, did the same work in 
that state. The results are evidenced in 
such statistics as those given for Bruton 
Parish and in statistics of parishes like 
St. Michael’s and St. Philip’s, Charles- 
ton, S. ©. In St. Michael’s record for 
the year 1818, there were registered 130 
colored communicants to 350 white; and 
in St. Philip’s, for the same year, 180 
colored to 320 white communicants. In 
1856 there were in the diocese 3,022 
colored to 2,971 white communicants. 


The real fact is that notwithstanding 
the moral wrong of slavery, the Chris- 
tian people of the South felt deeply their 
responsibility for the moral and relig- 
ious training of the Negroes; and to 
some measure of fulfilment of that re- 
sponsibility is due the fact that the 
Negroes acquired during that period so 
much of ethical character and of the 
spirit of Jesus Christ as to enable the 
best of them to become teachers of their 
teachers and all of them capable of the 
generous fidelity they manifested during 
the war. It was not infrequent in re- 
ligious families of the South to find a 
white-haired, saintly old Negro minis- 
tering in the things of God to white and 
black alike. 

There is no way of ascertaining defi- 
nitely what proportion of the Negroes 
in this land were baptized members of 
the Church at the beginning of the 
Civil War. Jn 1859 there were 468,000 
members recorded of the various 
churches in the South. Probably not 
more than 50,000 were baptized members 
of our Church. There are now about 
18,000 Negro communicants in the whole 
Church, ten independent parishes and 
about 200 chapels and missions. On the 
other hand, the Methodist and Baptist 
bodies alone have nearly 4,000,000 Negro 
members, and influence 80 per cent. of 
the total Negro population. 

Such statistics are not wholly reliable 
as to the inferences they suggest, but 
they do indicate among other things that 
a new sense of responsibility is necessary 
if our Church is to be of any real as- 
sistance to the Negro and to the ‘Nation. 

From the time when the Rev. Absalom 
Jones, the first Negro ordained to the 
ministry of the Church in this country, 


- began his work in Philadelphia in 1795, 


to the present time, much devoted and 
heroic work has been done. But the 
present conditions must be unsatisfactory 
to anyone who loves and believes in the 
Church and who realizes how critical is 
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the need of the Negro people in this land, 
and how serious the Negro problem is 
likely to be unless the Christian forces 
in the country shall awaken to the fact 
that this problem, like all of our great 
social problems, requires not so much a 
solvent as a solver. That solver we be- 
lieve to be Jesus Christ; and notwith- 
standing the smallness of our numbers 
we believe our Church has a peculiar 
work to do, a work which many of the 
best Negroes recognize as necessary, and 
which they desire to see her do, Among 
the reasons for this belief are, the na- 
tional character of the Church, her or- 
ganization, her ethical standards, her 
appeal to a normal sense of form, and 
her medial position among the Churches. 


What the Church Is Doing 
To-day 


The Church is establishing Sunday 
and parish schools in places where they 
are most needed. 

A devoted priest in Savannah estab- 
lished the first kindergarten for Negro 
children in Georgia. Out of that a good 
parish school has grown, and more than 
250 persons have been baptized and con- 
firmed in nine years. The parish is self- 
supporting and free of debt. Our parish 
schools, of which there are many doing 
work similar to that done in the Savan- 
nah school, have attracted the favorable 
and admiring attention of the officers of 
the Southern Education Board and of 
the Jeanes Fund. There are ten such 
schools in the Diocese of (Southern 
Virginia, all in places where they are 
needed, not only -because of the inspira- 
tion the Church can give, but because 
proper school facilities are not adequate. 
The same is true of the five schools in 
North Carolina and of the sixteen in 
South Carolina, Under the leadership 
of Bishop Guerry and Archdeacon Cor- 
nish a most valuable work is being done 

in South Carolina, in which white 
Church people are interesting them- 
- selves and to which they are giving ear- 
nest service. Mrs. Willet, the daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Morgan, once rector of 
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St. Thomas’s Church, New York, is do- 
ing a quiet but beautiful work at Brook 
Green; and the work which Miss Tucker 
carried on for thirty-five years at 
Plantersville is now being conducted by 
Miss Sparkmann. It was from Miss 
Tucker, under God, that the Rev. Sam- 
uel Grice got the inspiration which sent 
him out as a peculiarly successful worker 
for Christ and His people. Mr. Grice’s 
church and school at Spartanburg, S. C., 
both of which were begun by the pres- 
ent Bishop of Mississippi, have steadily 
grown in importance and usefulness; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Grice evince that kind 
of practical Christianity which makes 
the Church of essential value to the black 
people. In addition to the church and 
day-school work they conduct a night- 
school for boys who would otherwise be 
on the street. Money is greatly needed 
for a church building. 

Mr. Perry’s work at Tarboro was de- 
scribed in Tue Spirir or Missions for 
August, 1906, and is one of the most in- 
teresting of our COhurch’s activities. 
There are now eighty communicants, 
ninety-two pupils in the Sunday-school, 
and 179 in the parochial school. Mr. 
Perry’s son, a graduate of St. Augus- 
tine’s and of Yale, is principal of the 
Negro public school, and is also helping 
his father in night-school. He has re- 
fused other offers at better salary be- 
cause he thinks his duty is there. This 
last summer he paid his own way to 
New York and took normal training at 
the Teachers’ College, in order to intro- 
duce some industrial work into the pub- 
lie school and into the parochial school. 

But time and space forbid further 
specification. 
to show the nature of the work the 
Church is trying to do all over the South 
and the possibilities that lie at our hand. 


The Church Is Using Godly 
and Practical Archdeacons . 


No finer and more devoted mission- — 


aries are at work in any field than our 
Negro archdeacons. The work of Arch- 
deacon Russell, of Southern Virginia, is 
not confined to St. Paul’s School, but is 
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equally valuable throughout the diocese. 
Archdeacon Delaney, of North Carolina, 
for many years vice-principal of St. Au- 
gustine’s School, is preaching a gospel 
of pure religion and of self-respect and 
intelligent toil, If-he finds the water 
bad where he is being entertained, on 
Monday morning he starts the family 
cleaning the well or digging a new one. 
If crops are poor, gardens waste, meat 
bought and not home-raised, tactful sug- 
gestions as to seed selecting, garden 
planting, chicken and pig raising are 
given. And the instances are multiply- 
ing of profit from his suggestions, Arch- 
deacon Avant, of East Carolina, a real 
statesman as well as a devoted priest, is 
a practical trained nurse and a carpen- 
ter. More than one church building 
has been erected and more than one 
human life saved by his hand work and 
his loving skill. Archdeacon Bright, of 
Georgia (recently appointed), who did 
such yeoman service in Savannah, al- 
_ ready alluded to, and Archdeacon Hen- 
derson, of Atlanta, are also both loving 
and wise. Next to the schools there is 
no force in the South of more possible 
social and religious efficiency than our 
archdeacons, and they are illustrating 
that possibility. 


Do the N egroes Want and 
Need the Church? 


There is room for only four answers, 
the first of which is a quotation from a 
letter of the Rev. J. S. Quarles, of Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

“In reply to your letter, will say my 
work is very encouraging. Number of 
communicants 130, number of Sunday- 
school children 200, day-school children 
336, number of unchurched black peo- 
ple in the community about 3,500. My 
methods of reaching the people are many: 
First I try to teach them through the 
services. I feel that I am very success- 
ful by that method. Again, I reach 
them through the Sunday-school, and the 
day-school, mothers’ meetings, young 
men’s clubs, guilds and societies. Value 
of property is about $10,000. There is 


not an industrial school in Columbia. 


What we need here is to teach our peo- 
ple to work. I feel it a duty to teach 
them to help themselves, and when we 
get to the place that we cannot go, then 
eall on the Church. Last summer I took 
the few faithful, and built the present 
St. 'Mary’s, which cost: us $6,000. My 
people have paid the most of the debt. 
I have already told them that they will 
have the whole debt*to pay. Very few 
people have aided us in our great strug- 
gle, but the good Lord will fix-it all 
right one day.” 

The second answer is a little tale. A 
few years ago a boy graduated from St. 
Paul’s, and went to a. northern Virginia 
town to engage in business as a barber. 
He had been under-Church influence at 
St. Paul’s and in the town in which he 
went to live there was no church and a 
very needy Negro population.. He saved 
his earnings, bought a lot-and paid for it 
out of his own earnings; continued 
saying money; built a church almost en- 
tirely out.of his own savings; conducted 
Sunday-school; gathered together a hun- 
dred pupils; started a day-school and, 
still out of his own pocket, hired a 
teacher. He has now a parochial school 
of 200 children besides the Sunday- 
school, and has only recently asked for 
help. This tale, though uniqu ain the 
amount of self-sacrifice, has more than 
one analogy in spirit and in effort. 

The third answer is the fact. that three 
ministers from other bodies’ have come 
into the Church with their congrega- 
tions, and have served over two years 
without pay, though they have had 
offers of larger salaries if they would re- 
turn to their former allegiance. This 
incident is illustrative of a devotion to 
the Church which is characteristic of a 
large number of our people. 

The fourth answer is that the Negro 
communicants of the Diocese of Georgia, 
numbering 696, contributed during the 
year 1908-1909 $3,829.91 for Church 
purposes; and the 799 parochial and in- 
dustrial school students contributed for 
their.own education $3,395.40, making a 
total contribution from the colored con- 
stituency of the Church in the Diocese 
of Georgia of $7,225.31. 
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THROUGH WYOMING WITH BISHOP THOMAS 


First fruits of the visitation—baptism at halfway stage house 
The bishop rambling through Rambler, over the continental divide 
“A very pretty church at Cody” 

The Big Horn canon, the site of one of the great irrigation projects 
Sundance church, boarded up for three years 

“We did find snow on the divide’ 

Across the river in a flat boat 


WALCOTT, WITH ELK MOUNTAIN TWENTY MILES DISTANT 


“To reach Walcott was quite a relief” 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF WYOMING 
By the Right Reverend N.S. Thomas 


HIS is a great state. In area 
only seven are greater, in popu- 
lation only one is smaller. 
Statistically we have 97,914 

square miles with a population in 1900 
of 92,531—less than one person to a 
square mile. This proportion, however, is 
rapidly changing, but so great is our area 
that even a most rapid proportionate 
growth makes little appreciable differ- 
ence in the configuration of the land- 
scape as one swings along mile after 
mile with stops every two hours or so, 
though not a hamlet is neglected. To 
reach Walcott on the Union Pacific is 
quite a relief after the miles and miles 
of sage-brush and grease-wood. 

Since my arrival in Wyoming on June 


29th, I have travelled by railroad 3,600 


miles, and have but once crossed my 
track. Such is the perversity of our 
railroads that to go from ‘Cheyenne to 
Cody I have had to pass through five 
states and travel 1,033 miles, or further 
than from New York to Chicago. By 


stage I have travelled 546 miles, which 
at five miles an hour—a good stage forty- 
mile-a-day gait—means 107 hours spent 
in doing nothing but preach at the: 
driver or wonder when the railroad 
would put him out of business. 

Sometimes for diversion, especially if 
one has a travelling companion, it is 
cheaper to hire a private conveyance 
than to pay the stage fare—and some- 
times, notwithstanding excessive charges, 
it is cheaper to hire a conveyance than 
to pay railroad fare. I was forcibly re- 
minded of it when commenting on the 
price of lumber. “This price is excessive, 
since this town is not off the railroad,” 
said I. The reply was instantaneous: 
“But that is the reason.” Only yester- 
day the ex-Governor told me he had 
packed his piano 250 miles in an open 
wagon. A sixty-mile lumber haul was 
nothing a few years ago and in many 
places is of little moment still: 

But I was speaking of human freight- 
ing. Dean Bode and I found ourselves 
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“I wondered how a clergyman would look 
in it, so. asked the Dean to sit for 
his picture” 


in Encampment and we wanted to go to 
the Baggs-and Dixon country. We had 
rather a severe alternative, either to 
railroad it to Rawlins, 100 miles away, 
and then to stage it to Baggs, sixty miles 
more, or to hire a private conveyance 
for $22 and drive across the divide. It 
was on this trip that I saw a converted 
sheep-wagon belonging to an itinerant 
life insurance man, who conducted so 
successful a business with the sheep men 
and ranchers that it quite aroused my 
envy. I wondered how a clergyman 
would look in it, instead of an insurance 
agent, and so I asked the dean to sit for 
his picture. You may hear more of this 
sheep-wagon on some future occasion. 

No one seemed quite certain whether 
we could cross the divide without snow- 
shoes, but our driver was sure we could 
make it—which we did, without incon- 
venience, though we did find snow. 

At Battle, where we had expected to 
hold service, we found a veritable de- 
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serted village. Not even a yellow dog 
yelped at us as we entered. Through an 
open door I saw snow three or four feet 
deep over a broken-down bed, and with- 
out was a snowdrift fully thirty feet 
deep. This was on July the twelfth. 

In due time we reached Baggs and 
Dixon, but as the bridges had all been 
washed away we were obliged to dismiss 
our driver at Slater and try the aerial 
railway and the open flat boat. On 
reaching Dixon I found that we were 
the proud possessors of the only church 
building in the town. At Baggs again I 
found our Church the only one_repre- 
sented with a building, though owing to 
the long time this circuit had been with- 
out a minister, two denominations are 
seeking entrance. JI found if I could 
place a man there soon we could easily 
hold the district. Who will come? The 
place needs a single man, who must live 
in a log house when he is not living in 
his saddle. Formerly Baggs had a bad 
name, as it was the headquarters of the 
Union Pacific train robbers. Even last 
October, some of the old gang tried to 
shoot up the town, but the famous 
Marshall Meldrum and. his vigilantes 
soon made it too warm for the despera- 
does, who are reported to have gone to 
Thermopolis. I am glad to say I did not 
meet them when on my visitation to that 
place a few weeks later. Baggs and 
Dixon, Savery, Slater and Sand Creek 
are strung along, seven or eight miles 
apart, but can readily be handled by a 
single man who will be willing to spend 
the greater part of his time away from 
his headquarters. Again, who will re- 
spond to this call? 

The stage trip from Baggs to the near- 
est point on the Union Pacific is sixty 
miles. From New Castle to Sundance 
it is sixty miles, though from Moorcroft 
it is about forty miles. From Sheridan 
to Buffalo it is forty miles, and the road 
runs past the site of the Fetterman Mas- 
sacre. From Thermopolis to Shoshone, 
the nearest spot on the Wyoming and 
Northwestern, it is forty miles. In none 
of these interior towns have we a resi- 
dent minister. Who will volunteer to 
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serve these interesting but far removed 
places ? 

At Sundance we have a pretty church, 
but it has been boarded up for three 
years, though this is the county-seat of 
Crook County, which has a population of 
3,831 people. It is needless to say that 
we need a man there immediately. At 
Buffalo we need some one to relieve Dr. 
Onderdonk, who is too infirm to con- 
tinue his work. So beloved is he in 
Buffalo that the townspeople have ar- 
ranged to pension him for the remainder 
of his life and continue the Church sup- 
port as heretofore. At Thermopolis 
we have no church—but this is the story 
of the Big Horn Basin. We have an in- 
adequate church at Sheridan, which is a 
wonderful town of 10,000; and we have 
also a very pretty church at Cody, a 
town made famous as the headquarters 
of “Buffalo Bill.” We have no man in 
any of these places. 

At Sheridan I had a most interesting 
interview with a lawyer from Basin, who 
begged me to institute a church in Basin 
and supply it with a clergyman. “If you 
will,” said he, “you will find enough peo- 
ple there who are not Episcopalians to 
sustain your church if you do not find an 
Episcopalian in the town.” Of course on 
such an invitation I visited Basin and 
found sixteen communicants. Basin 
should be connected with Greybull, Wor- 
land and Thermopolis, at least for the 
present, and the four places would al- 
most, if not entirely, support a man—but 
TI have not the man. 

At New Castle, which is the centre of 
a circuit, including Gillette and Cam- 
bria, we have a beautiful church and 
rectory, but the doors have been closed 
for nearly two years. It makes my 
heart ache to see how the Church has 
lost ground in places where a few years 
ago ours was practically the only Church 
in the field. Fortunately we were early 
in Wyoming and had all the advantage. 
Ten years ago in numbers and strength 
we were easily first; now we no longer 
hold this enviable position. The loss is 
due almost entirely to the fact, that we 
have been unable to man the posts we 
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had, let alone found new ones. In addi- 
tion to nine men needed to serve our 
unoccupied centres, the services of an 
archdeacon are well-nigh indispensable. 
I sincerely truly that his support may 
speedily be forthcoming. 

The new work is pressing. The Gov- 
ernment has been royal in its expendi- 
tures of money, and private capital has 
followed with commendable zeal; provy- 
ing, as little else will, the public faith in 
the future of Wyoming. Up in the Big 
Horn Country, which William E. Curtis 
in the Chicago Record-Herald says “will 
ultimately contain a larger area of irri- 
gated land than any in the United 
States,” the reclamation service is build- 
ing the largest dam in the world. It is 
in the Big Horn Cafion, and consists of 
a solid block of concrete reinforced with 
steel, more than 300 feet high. It lies 
between perpendicular cliffs which 
stretch upward to mountain height. 
When the dam is completed the entire 
gorge will be flooded, and a lake formed 


A snowdrift thirty feet deep; 
date, July 12th 7 
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“As the bridges had all been washed away, we were obliged 
to dismiss owr driver at Slater and try the 


aerial railway” 


behind containing sufficient water to ir- 
rigate half a million acres. The main 
ditch from this glorious water supply is 
being reinforced with concrete and steel 
gates, whence the laterals spring. The 
whole construction is of the most perma- 
nent character. ‘All along the ditch there 
is already great activity. Towns are 
springing up like mushrooms, but they 
have come to stay. At Powell I was 
fortunate enough to secure the choicest 
building lot of the town for church pur- 
poses, and I have no doubt that within a 
year the population will triple and land 
values correspondingly increase, 


First Impressions of Wyoming 


Another great work of the 
reclamation service is the 
Pathfinder Dam, about fifty 
miles south of Casper. There 
wu dam 164 feet high has been 
completed across a canon 
which makes a_ reservoir 
eighteen miles long, averag- 
ing six miles wide and 
eighty feet deep. This 
project will irrigate 400,000 
acres in southern Wyoming 
and western Nebraska. I am 
glad to say that the Church 
is already well placed to se- 
cure the influx of popula- 
tion into this section of the 
state. But we are not so for- 
tunately situated in refer- 
ence to the Big Horn Basin 
Development Company proj- 
ect, or the Government proj- 
ect now under consideration 
for the irrigation of Goshen 
Hole. 

No state except Idaho has 
undertaken the redemption 
of its arid land with such 
vigor as Wyoming, and no 
state is more successfully in- 
terested in dry farming. 
That millions of acres now 
unused, and by many con- 
sidered unusable, will speed- 
ily be brought into cultiva- 
tion, no one who has com- 
pared conditions of to-day 
with conditions ten years ago 
in many of our districts can reasonably 
doubt. This of course means responsi- 
bility for the Church. On September 
8th a press dispatch from Washington 
states that the Secretary of the Interior 
has designated as subject to entry under 
the enlarged homestead act the following 
lands: 


Momtana ac... ies 26,000,000 acres 
Colorado .....:.....20,250,000  “ 
New Mexico....... 771,550,0008 -& 


Oregons sky Wi .i8 vo el SOOO ae 
Wyoming ..........11,900,000 “ 


~The ‘Wyoming designation is in itself 
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DILLON, WYOMING 


From a pen sketch by Dean Bode 


an empire and the opportunity afforded 
now is not likely to be repeated. 

Our Indian work among the Sho- 
shones and the Arapahoes on the Wind 
River reservation is deserving of spe- 
cial mention, but I must reserve my de- 
scription of it for another occasion, and 
confine myself now to the story of the 
white work. 

The nearest town to the reservation is 
Lander. It is an old town, nestling at 
the foot of the gigantic Wind River 
range, and protected so completely in 
this wind land, that the Weather Bureau 
reports less wind here than in any other 
town in the United States, save three. 
It is a strong Church town, though re- 
porting but 1,000 inhabitants. Our 
people have acquired the most beautiful 
church property in the state and are sup- 
porting their pastor without missionary 
help. There are, however, 5,000 people 
in the county. 

Here I have determined to build our 
Church hospital. I can scarcely imagine 
a place needing one more. There is no 
outlet to the westward, and to the east 
the nearest hospital is at Casper, where 


a temporary structure does duty for what 
ought to be a hospital to minister to 
local needs. The hospitals at Denver 
and Omaha are considered the. nearest 
at hand. This is a very serious situa- 
tion. Desperate complications continu- 
ally arise from the inability of the doc- 
tor to visit patients on the distant 
ranches at regular intervals. In mater- 
nity cases the need is specially great. 
Moreover, accident cases are peculiarly 
trying, as homes are scarce and single 
men in the preponderance. Thus even 
the inadequate attention of a poor home 
is denied many a man injured in the 
back country, ranging away for 200 
miles in every direction. A hospital at 
Lander is a great necessity, and $15,000" 
will build the centre or body, to which 
in time wings may be added. What a 
glorious memorial offering this would 
make, This is the only institution I 
shall be likely to plead for. We have 
no schools, and we need none—for the 
contiguous dioceses and districts are well 
supplied with these. But we must have 
a hospital, and I pray God to put it into 
the heart of some person or _ per- 
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sons to provide this greatly needed 
instrument of mercy for the bodies of 
men, 

The missionary needs of Wyoming 
are very great, and my need for men is 
so pressing that I regret to have to pre- 


sent the monetary side at all. But I 


An Interview with a Japanese Headmaster 


must do both—so to those who may read 
this report of my first impressions of 
Wyoming, I present my plea. 

May God put it into the hearts of 
many to remember us in their prayers— 
in their gifts—but above all in the gift 
of themselves. 


Bishop Thomas appends a detailed statement of the money which he wishes to raise 


for his work, and the places where he hopes to cxpend it. 


He must have an archdeacon 


at $1,500 and $5,000 for supplementary stipends to cover the work of thirteen districts. 


There are also several places where the people desire to build churches. 


He feels that 


they should themselves raise fifty per cent. of the amount required, and, if they do 80, he 


will feel bound to assist them. 
thousand dollars more. 


This claim upon him may reach the sum of fwe or six 


We are glad to be able to state that at its October meeting the Board granted the 


$1,500 for the salary of the archdeacon, 


AN INTERVIEW WITH A JAPANESE 
HEADMASTER 


EFORE leaving Japan for his 

furlough in this country the 

Rey. Roger A. Walke had a 

brief interview with Dr. Joseph 

S. Motoda, President Tucker’s efficient 

Japanese assistant in the work of St. 
Paul’s College, Tokyo. 

“Since Mr. Tucker took charge,” said 
Dr. Motoda, “we have added two large 
school buildings, and greatly improved 
the older ones. These new buildings 
have in them ample office rooms, a guest- 
room, seven splendid class-rooms, a large 
assembly room, and a much-needed drill 
or exercise room. 

“Our equipment is not all we want; 
our desks are old and crude, our labora- 
tory facilities very inadequate; but 
thanks to the generosity of the American 
Church, our buildings are better than 
they have ever been,” 

“What is the school’s 
among the Japanese ?”’ 

“Way up, and getting higher every 
year. We make our entrance examina- 
tions harder and harder, and yet have to 
turn away many who pass, because we 
do not wish to go above a certain num- 
ber. When boys come to us from Sag- 
halien and Siam, Hawaii, Korea and 


reputation 


Formosa, China and America, besides 
from all over Japan, it shows that the 
school’s reputation is abroad in this land 
and others. 

“A newspaper reporter, not a Christian, 
who was writing up the school dormi- 
tories of Tokyo, came here to St. Paul’s 
and later wrote in that there was no 
other dormitory in Tokyo to compare 
with it in elevating influence on the 
boys. The old dormitory is simple but 
comfortable and home-like. The new 
building contains eighteen really charm- 
ing rooms, and a prayer room that made 
a great impression on even that careless 
reporter. He was very much impressed 
by the personnel of the dormitory 
officers and said they seemed to be 
there for the good they could do and not 
for what they could get out of it. He 
declared that the whole place had a 
Christian smell—whatever that may be.” 

When Mr. Walke raised the question 
whether it was wise to start the college 
department without any equipment, Dr. 
Motoda replied: © 


“Well, we simply had to. We had— 
and have—the biggest opportunity Chris- 
tianity ever had in Japan, and we had — 
to begin. A first-class Christian college 
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Among the Everlasting Hills 


is a necessity. Jor instance, we have 
some twenty candidates for the ministry 
to whom we must give a college educa- 
tion. This is only one item. I could 
talk all day on the need of a college. 
We crowded the already full school out 
of two rooms and the college started. 
We were surprised at the number and 
quality of the young men who came to 
us in these cramped quarters. The next 
session two more rooms were needed. 
Once more we had to rob one hand to 
fill the other. The Middle School is de- 
prived of four of its best rooms, but it 
simply had to be done. At the beginning 
of this session two more rooms were 
needed. You cannot crowd six hundred 
boys beyond a certain compactness; so 
we went out in one corner of the com- 
pound and put up two rooms. They are 
positively pathetic, but they are all that 
belong to St. Paul’s College—they are 
St. Paul’s College. We don’t know what 
we shall do next. Mr. Tucker does not 
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know how to quit. He can see ahead, 
and he has faith—faith in his cause, 
faith in the American Church, faith in 
his God, for the advance of whose King- 
dom in Japan a well-equipped Church 
college could do so much.” 

“When you get back to America,” 
said Dr. Motoda, “thank the Church peo- 
ple for the past—they have never failed 
us. Tell them we have the right man 
in President Tucker, and we have the 
biggest opportunity Japan ever pre- 
sented, Explain the opportunity and our 
wants. If you can show them that the 
opportunity is real and the money to be 
wisely expended, they will back you, 
even if you do ask for $200,000. We 
need at least that amount for land and 
new buildings. Americans are too good 
business men to throw away their 
money—and they are right too—but con- 
vince them of the rightness and the wis- 
dom of a cause and the world has never 
seen such generosity.” 


AMONG THE EVERLASTING HILLS 


Mountains and Mountaineers 


E are in the heart of the 
mountains of northwestern 
North Carolina on the 
very top of the backbone 
of the Blue Ridge. Away to the east 
and southeast is the transverse range of 
the Brusley Mountains; far in the west 
the long ranges of the Rich and the 
Beach Mountains and the huge bulk of 
the old Grandfather Mountain, with 
many an intervening range, tower peak 
on peak into the sunset. North and 
south as far as the eye can see are the 
peaks of the old Blue Ridge. Just moun- 
tains and mountains; the “eternal hills,” 
beautiful and wonderfully uplifting. 
And here, among these mountains and 
valleys, live a people in a sense remote 
from the great world, and yet drawing 
year by year nearer to it, becoming more 
and more an active part of it and living 
less to themselves only. What sterling 


qualities of bravery and. constancy, of 
keen wit, commercial ability and friend- 
liness, the mountain people contribute to 
the American nation, those who have 
lived with them long enough well know. 
Nowhere will you find firmer friends, 
brighter minds, greater hospitality. _ 
These people suffer from the absence 
of certain advantages as the result of 
this isolation, which the proverbially bad 
roads of the mountains make doubly re- 
mote. When you and I are shut away 
we crave remembrance and fraternal as- 
sistance, and the mountain people are, 
I take it, not a whit different from you 
or me. Therefore the Church is begin- 
ning to recognize that she owes them a 
duty, and is daily growing prouder of 
the sterling members who are being gath- 
ered from among them into her fold. 


A Mountain Mission 


At Glendale Springs, Ashe County, 
N. C., there is a typical mountain mis- 
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sion. It was begun in July, 1908. There 
had been a chapel here for several years, 
with services held once a month during 
the summer, and through one or two 
summers a Sunday-school was _ con- 
ducted. Better things were made pos- 
sible when the Rey. J. Norton Atkins 
took charge. He visits the mission regu- 
larly one ‘Sunday in the month and dur- 
ing the past year has preached two 
Missions, and held a number of extra 
services, bringing with him, at various 
times, several visiting clergy. Those 
who have never been for any length of 
time cut off from the regular weekly— 
often daily—services of the Church, can- 
not know how much this has meant to 
these people, for the mountaineers do 
appreciate good preaching, and _ will 
come out day after day to hear it. 

A teacher—who is the writer of this 
letter—was sent here in July, 1908, and 
began regularly organized work. <A 
house which occupied the point of van- 
tage was leased for a short period as the 
headquarters of our work. During that 
summer one of the students of the asso- 
ciate mission aided in the work of the 
school. He was a lay-reader and we 
were able to have two services and the 
Sunday-school every. Sunday. He proved 
a leader among young men, and the base- 
ball team which he organized has con- 
tinued to this day—a real boon to those 
whose recreations are few indeed. 

The school had an average attendance 
of from twenty-five to thirty. The only 
equipment of the schoolhouse consisted 
of the seats; old green window shades 
tacked on the walls served as blackboards 
until the tension was relieved by a good 
friend in New York. I have taught 
school without seats, or books, or boards, 
and had it not been for good neighbors, 
more than once there would not have 
‘been wood to burn. But the people have 
been most appreciative, and when I was 
left all alone in the house for weeks last 
winter, many came to assure me that I 
was perfectly safe, and to offer to do all 
in their power for me. 


The work is beginning to tell, The 


Disaster on the Isle of Pines 


regular services, re-enforced by Missions 
held each summer, have made a deep im- 
pression. Many have been baptized and 
some brought to confirmation. ‘The 
Church has a work to do here, and a 
large work. The country is thickly set- 
tled, and so many children wish to at- 
tend the school that we have had to limit 
the number for lack of accommodation. 
It is hard to turn them away. They 
should be taken care of, and we ought to 
do it. But for this we must have a 
house for the workers, with equipment, 
and a church house for school and set- 
tlement work. The bishop considers 
Glendale Springs one of the most prom- 
ising centres in the North Carolina 
mountains. Must the work at such a 
place be retarded, perhaps ruined, for 
want of the very simple buildings nec- 
essary to carry it on? 

This is the call of the mountains, that 
we give to these people, in this our own 
land, those things which are their birth- 
right as well as ours; those privileges— 
nay, necessities—from which their isola- 
tion has cut them off. It is the old call 
of kin to kin, for “We be of one blood, 
thou and I!” 


DISASTER ON THE ISLE 
OF PINES 


To the Editor of Tue Spirtr oF Missions: 


HE recent storms in Cuba not 
only did great damage to the 
interests of the American 
colonists on the Isle of Pines, 

but destroyed the only buildings the 
Church had in that island. These build- 


ings should be replaced without delay. 


The losses of the people are too great 
for us to expect much assistance from 
them. I am compelled to return to 


Cuba immediately, so cannot remain ~ 


North to make an appeal. Can you not 
see that our need goes before the whole 
Church ? 
restore the damage. 


‘AuBion W. Knicut. _ 


Bishop of Cuba. 


Three thousand dollars will 4 


IN THE GRIP OF FAMINE 


By the Right Reverend Henry D. Aves, DD., 
Bishop of Mextco 


Writing on October 7th, Bishop Aves tells this story of Mexico’s great need. 
THE SPIRIT OF Misstons believes that once again, as on many occasions ‘in the 
past, Church people will gladly claim tthe privilege of helping 'those in distress. 
Any gifts sent to 'the Board of Missions will ‘be promptly forwarded. 


E must have help, and quick- 
ly. The recent heavy 
frosts throughout the en- 
tire central mesa of Mexico 

have totally destroyed the crops, and the 
suffering in consequence is being already 
keenly felt. The government estimates 
the loss at $20,000,000. To the great 
nether population this. means untold 
suffering. | 

Our missionaries are sending me most 
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PEON GIRL GRINDING CORN 


distressful accounts of destitution and 
hunger through repeated failure of crops. 
Says the Rev. Samuel ‘Salinas, one of 
our missionaries in Hidalgo, whose field 
embraces eleven scattered mountain 
communities: “Our people have lost all. 
Frosts have completely destroyed their 
little harvests, and many are approach- 
ing starvation. Generally the strong 
man can earn in the field twenty-five 
centavos (twelve and one-half cents 
United States currency) a day; but with 
no harvest there is no work, no money, 
and no food. To save life the families 
are sending the children away from their 
homes to subsist how and where they 
can. But the very young and the very 
old and infirm eannot go away. IJ am 
doing all I can at my own home, which 
is almost nothing. What can I say to 
our famishing people, dear Bishop? For 
many of the children are already weep- 
ing with hunger, and I fear to think 
what will be their state when the cold 
comes. What a dense shadow of distress 
comes upon the heart of the minister 
when he is impotent to give help to his 
flock, excepting the spiritual consola- 
tion! What can I say to them from you, | 
dear Bishop? For they look through me 
to you, and through you to the great 
Father of All from whom all good things 
come. Please tell me your message for 
them quickly.” 

I have just been to consult with our 
American Consul-General, Philip C. 
Hanna, who is doing all in his power to 
relieve the distress that still lingers in 
outlying communities about Monterey, 
in consequence of the recent disastrous 
flood. He is also giving daily food to 
some 500 widows, and to many. father- 
less children, so that his own needs are 
at present too great for him to offer me 
any immediate relief. But . General 
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A FAMILY IN THE OPEN 


, 
“Corn has already been increased threefold—to $3.00 a bushel—a cost which is impossible for 


the masses. 


Hanna is fully alive to the gravity of the 
situation, realizing, as he says, that in 
this great calamity by frost this nation 
is confronting a proposition more serious 
than it has ever before had to face in 
time of peace. 

He offers me his hearty co-operation, 
advising me to appeal for food—especial- 
ly corn and beans in ecarload lots; to 
have it consigned to him, that it may 
come through without question of duty, 
and that it may be forwarded to points 
in the State of Hidalgo and to other dis- 


tributing points where the need is most: 


pressing—without charge for freight. 
I have accepted the proposition of the 
Consul-General, and have effected fur- 
ther organization. In the interest of 
dispatch and economy I have provided 
for the shipment of relief supplies from 
Houston, Tex. The Rev. P. G. Sears of 
that place will act as purchasing and 
shipping agent. 
(944) 
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The laborers have been dismissed from the ranches because there is no work ; 
and no food. The people are begging for work for bread only, and cannot find it. : 
Every day increases a little the distress. 
calamity will be only our heavenly Father knows” 


What the end of this terrible 


I will ask you,-therefore, in voicing 
our distressful need to the home Church, 
to advise those who will help stay this 
threatening famine to send their gifts 
to the Rev. P. G. Sears, Houston, Tex., 
who will convert them into food. And I 
would have you say also, if you will, that 
the Church’s charity will be adminis- 
tered with even hand. The only creden- 
tials required will be those of destitu- 
tion and helpless hunger. So the’ mes- 
sage will go to these famishing children 
that it is God, the Father of us all, who 
is sending them food by the hands: of 
other of His children, and that all are 
one in the love of Christ. 

IT have asked for immediate reliof 
offerings from all congregations in my 
district. 

The distance between the extreme pen 
erty of the great nether class here and 
famine is not great. They have little or 
nothing in reserve. 


CEMETERY AND 


HE Rey. A. R. Hoare, who has 

taken up the work at Point 

Hope, Alaska—our “farthest 

North”’—has found many and 

diverse needs to occupy his attention and 
tax his ingenuity. 

One of the first duties, not of Chris- 
tianity only, but of common humanity, 
is the seemly and safe burial of the dead. 
Yet to guard effectively the graves of 
the departed is not an easy thing in some 
parts of Alaska. The fence which may 
be erected so promptly in this part of 
the world becomes a problem in a land 
where practically all the wood is—or is 
not—brought in by the tide. To this 
problem the missionary addressed him- 
self with the following result: 

“T am sending you,” he says, “a pict- 
ure of our new graveyard, which is prob- 
ably the only one in the world enclosed 
by a fence composed of the jawbones of 
whales. Each bone is from six to ten 
feet long, and curved like a rib; the butt 
is buried in the ground and the bone 
curves outward, forming a picket fence; 
as in old times no one was allowed to 
bring a jawbone on shore until he had 
killed four whales and then only one of 
the jawbones, and as there are over 
9,000 bones on the point, you can see 


how many whales have been killed in 


time past. 


CEMETERY AT POINT HOPH, FENCED WITH JAWBONES OF WHALES 


SANCTUARY 


“The graveyard was completed in one 
day. Every living person of working 
age on the Point assisted. While some 
were building, others were patrolling up 
and down, collecting the skulls and bones 
of those who, in time past, have been laid 
on the surface of the ground to await 
decay. In one common grave we buried 
over 1,200 skulls, and about three cart- 
loads of bones; and since then, a heap of 
100 or more skulls awaits burial. This 
marks the passing of a superstition con- 
nected with the exposure of bodies. The 
people have accepted Christianity, and 
are doing their best to carry out its 
teachings.” 

In his next and more difficult under- 
taking, two master-builders worked side 
by side, the missionary and his bishop. 
In a recent letter Bishop Rowe says: “At 
Point Hope, Mr. Hoare and I did swift 
work in constructing a church in three 
weeks. The one—or apology for one— 
built by Dr. Driggs was a terror. The 
new one, I think, will be all right.” 

How distinctly it accords with the 
genius of this American Church that the 
building which marks our northernmost 
advance should be the product of the 
combined efforts of bishop, priest and 
laymen! And a very good little church 
it seems to be, as shown in the accom- 
panying picture. May it long stand to 
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THE RECONSTRUCTED CHURCH AT POINT HOPE 


This represents the united work of Bishop Rowe and Mr. Hoare, with eight native helpers 


furnish a spiritual home for the people 
of the bleak North! 

Mr. Hoare gives these further details 
of the construction and first services in 
the new sanctuary: 

“The bishop, myself, and eight natives 
tore the flat roof and end off the build- 
ing which has been used for a church, 
and which was wholly unsuitable either 
for that or any other purpose; we raised 
the walls two and a half feet, added nine 
feet to the length of the building, raised 
a half-pitch roof and built an annex on 
either side of the church, making it 
cruciform in shape, sheathed it com- 
pletely, and in five days finished it suffi- 
ciently to hold service in it the following 
Sunday. Of course there is a great deal 
of finishing work and painting to be 
done, but the Sunday services were not 
interrupted. On the Sunday the bishop 
confirmed forty-nine more candidates 
who had been prepared, making a 
total of eighty confirmed since his ar- 
rival. Practically a corporate Com- 
munion was then held. It was a great 
joy to join in Holy Communion with so 
many who, but a few years ago, were 
living lives of heathenism, and are now, 
by their lives, evidencing their belief 
and faith in Christ.” 
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Are there, we wonder, many church 
buildings in what our Alaskan brothers 
eall “the States” whose first service could 
be marked by the confirmation of forty- 
nine persons? and do many bishops ex- 
pect, in a single visitation, to lay hands 
upon eighty who have ratified their bap- 
tismal vows? Truly the missionary at 
Point Hope has been doing something 
more than make cemeteries and churches. 
That this at least is the opinion of his 
bishop is shown by the following quota- 
tion: 

“The condition of the work at Point 
Hope was most pleasing and encourag- 
ing. Mr. Hoare has accomplished a 
great deal, due in part to the effective 
work done by Mr. Knapp. It was a sur- 
prise and a joy to hear that congrega- 
tion of Eskimos able to say or sing the 
responses of all the usual services, the 
Canticles, Psalter, and about fifty or 
more hymns. I dont know whether it 
would be possible to find another congre- 
gation anywhere so well trained. I heard 
this congregation repeat the Catechism 
from the beginning to the end almost 
perfectly. I confirmed eighty and it was 
interesting to know that a whole village 


‘of adults, with very few exceptions, re- 


ceived the Holy Communion.” 


THE REV. WALTER C. CLAPP AND HILARY PITT-A-PIT CLAPP, WHO HELPED THE 
BONTOC MISSIONARIES IN THEIR FIRST STRUGGLES WiTH IGOROT 


THE GOSPEL FOR THE BONTOC IGOROTS 


By the Reverend 


O grasp the significance of the 
translation of St. Mark’s Gos- 
pel which is now in process of 
printing by the British and 

Foreign Bible Society, one must have 
at least an outline knowledge of the peo- 
ple for whom it has been made. At the 
risk therefore of repeating things which 
may be well known to some of our read- 
ers I must try to give such an outline. 
Your best and largest map of the 
Philippines will be needed, and here I 
must assume as a condition, which is, as 
the grammar rules say, “contrary to 
reality,” that you can get a good one. 
In fact they are very scarce, almost non- 
existent. But your map will at least 
show Manila, the capital city, situated 
on the large indentation on the western 
lower coast of Luzon, known as Manila 
Bay. It is a large city of about 250,000 
people, of whom we may say, roughly, 
that 5,000 are Americans or Europeans 
—Spanish, English, Germans, chiefly— 
and a much larger number, say 40,000, 
are Chinese. 


The others are Malays, 


Walter C. Clapp 


called generally Filipinos, and, more 
particularly in and around Manila, they 
are of the important Tagalog tribe. I 
shall not take time now to describe these 
people intimately nor to tell what mis- 
sion enterprises our Church is carrying 
on there among the various sorts of peo- 
ple in Manila; that would take more 
than one article by itself. 

All of the natives who dwell in coast 
towns, of which Manila is the chief, and 
in all parts of the Philippines except the 
southern, where we find the Mohamme- 
dan Moros, and except the mountainous 
interior of some of the islands, were, 
previously to the American occupation, 
under the rule of Spain for some three 
hundred years. For convenience and te 
be quite clear, and remembering the ex- 
ception of the Moros, we may say, the 
“lowlanders” were all profoundly im- 
pressed with a degree of civilization and 
of Christianity by the Spaniards, their 
masters. The chief agents in this proc- 
ess were doubtless the frailes or priests 
of the monastic orders, notably the Do- 
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Minicans, Augustinians and the Fran- 
ciscans. It would take too long, and 
this is not the place, to give a discrim- 
inating account of their work and char- 
acter; the good they did and the evils 
which they fostered. Readers of recent 
history of the Philippines know how, 
from a variety of causes, the frailes be- 
came obnoxious to the insurgent element 
among the Filipinos, and in the course 
of the war were driven out of their paro- 
chial cures in the provinces and were 
herded—some of them killed meantime— 
in the main houses of their various or- 
ders in Manila; and from there many 
of them have been sent, some back to 
Spain, some to missions in China, doubt- 
less, to return again to their parishes. 
The Spanish priests’ work remains, I 
mean the Spanish work of which the 
priests were the directing factor. Their 
churches are in every town, large or 
small, and in architecture and dimen- 
sions bear tokens of that kind of fidel- 
ity to a worthy structural ideal which is 
too little seen in modern days. And the 
Spanish stamp is in all the people— 
much Spanish blood of course is in them 
—and they talk, gesticulate, dance and 
sing like their teachers. But it is not 
of these “lowlanders” that I intend to 
speak further. 

Now what of those others, the moun- 
tain people, particularly of northern 
Luzon? Where shall we find them most 
typical? Who are they? Where did 
they come from? And how do they 
stand related to the ordinary lowland 
“Filipinos” of the various tribes? 

I have here propounded questions 
some of which no one seems to be able 
to answer. That the Igorots, like the 
‘owlanders,” are Malays seems certain, 
and also that in ancient times—how 
ancient no one knows—they came as im- 
migrants from other lands. That they 
are related to other still existing tribes 
of Malays of the Peninsula, Borneo and 
Sumatra seems to be indicated by the 
survival among the Igorots, in common 
with these distant peoples, of cer- 
tain customs—their head-hunting, their 
spirit-cult, their community sleeping- 
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houses. But whether the Igorots have 
merely retained what other Philippine 
tribes once had, but gradually lost, or 
whether these mountain people’ were al- 
ways different from the others, and came 
originally from another region, cannot 
yet be decided. Some hold that we have 
in the Igorots that unreconciled remnant 
of many tribes of immigrating Malays, 
who would not change their habits when 
others did, and would adopt neither Mo- 
hammedanism nor Christianity when 
religious pressure was exerted from the 
outside. They would maintain the old 
customs; they would believe in Lwma- 
wig and pay court to the ill-disposed 
spirits of the departed; they would cul- 
tivate their rice after the manner of 
their forefathers, and, to do this unmo- 
lested, they would betake themselves to 
the remote regions of the mountainous 
interior. Such a theory has a certain 
probability in its favor, and it accords 
with what many travellers tell us of 
their impression of these people—their 
natural virtue and valor, their industry 
and persistency, and their very evident 
conservatism and fear of innovation. 
Now, referring again to the map, let 
us go into their country. At about lati- 
tude 17° north, and something less than 
one half the distance from ‘the west to 
the east coast of Luzon, you may find 
the town of Bontoc. Measured on the 
map, and with no Philippine experience 
to interpret, the distance from Manila 
looks inconsiderable. Im fact it is less 
than 3800 miles, travelling distance, an 
afternoon’s journey of a fast railroad 
train. But practically it will take you 
hardly less, possibly much more, than 
ten days to get there. If you take the 
overland route, Luzon’s one railroad will 
give you a lift for 125 miles to Dagu- 
pan, a stage will carry you some fifty 
more up to Baguio on the mountain 
ridge beyond which, for the greater part 
of 100 miles, you must rely upon a native 
pony traversing trails that have never 
known a wheeled vehicle, and that wind 
along the steeps and ridges of Luzon’s 
backbone. The muscles are tired, the 
feet sore, but the eye is always delighted 
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with the prospect. You are often at a 
height of from 6,000 to 8,000 feet as you 
go along some “hogback,” and the in- 
vigorating air gives you steadiness and 
courage to look down upon the summits 
of lesser mountains and into yawning 
eafions. 

And the people—you have been among 
“Tgorots” chiefly, from Dagupan up. 
But the term “Igorot” is not an exact 
and invariable one. There are Pan- 
gasinan Igorots in the province of that 
mame (consult map) and Benguet 
‘Igorots, and Lepanto Igorots, just as, if 
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you had taken a water route and had 


landed at Candon, you would have found 
people called by that name in Locos 
Sur; and they are in Union Province, 
and over the mountains in Nueva Viz- 
caya—and I might name other provinces. 
But it is not unfair to say that in all 
these places which I have named the 
original characteristics of the Igorots 
have been considerably modified, usually 
by contact with civilization, and not in 
such a way as to make them an attrac- 
tive people. For example, the Benguet 
man, brought into considerable notice by 
the government development of a sum- 
mer capital at Baguio, impresses one 
chiefly as a grim, inert, pack-animal, 
much given to gambling and dog-eating. 
Again, the Igorot of Pangasinan, Union, 
Ilocos Sur, and even of Lepanto, is 
usually much removed from the long- 
haired head-hunter of the Bontoe region. 
He has usually abandoned the “soklong” 
(basket-pocket-cap) and wears a turban 
of red cloth over his square-cut hair, car- 
ries a bolo (large knife) instead of the 
head-axe and spear of Bontoc. He 
affects clothes—dirty ones commonly— 
not content with the simple loin-cloth of 
the more primitive people; and he tends 
to speak Ilocano instead of Igorot. 

By this contrast I have already indi- 
cated some of the characteristic marks 
of the Bontoe man, the best type of the 
conservative, tradition-loving Igorot of 
northern central Luzon. It is difficult, 
within brief limits, to describe adequate- 
ly these sturdy people, who have resisted 
so long every outside influence. Spanish 
authority and religion were exercised in 
their region for, roughly speaking, fifty 
years, yet without ‘apparent effect in 
changing their customs or making them 
desire Christianity. They terrace the 
mountains, pursue their wonderful sys- 
tems of irrigation, raise their rice and 
camotes (sweet potatoes), scour the rivers 
for snails and ‘fish, and they keep their 
propitiatory feasts for the anito (de- 
parted spirits) just as they have always 
done; and they will show you the place 
where Lumawig taught them how to 
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make a garden, and the hole in a roek 
where he planted his spear, in full con- 
fidence of their tradition; and it satisfies 
them. 

But even where tradition is thus 
strong, generation succeeds generation. 
One may not hope to do much with the 
fathers and mothers, but in the children 
there is hope. It was through the chil- 
dren that the missionary who arrived in 
Bontoe in June, 1903, was able to take 
the first steps toward representing their 
language in writing. Before that it was 
quite unwritten. It was through some of 
the brighter boys, developed by these 
initial efforts of the local public school 
and the mission that, more than a year 
later, we were able to enter upon the 
task of translating one of the accounts of 
the Gospel into the Igorot dialect of Bon- 
toc. Of course this implied a progress- 
ing knowledge of the language on the 
part of the members of the mission staff, 
now increased to four, and later to five 
in number. Indeed our work in the 
translation of St. Mark went on as the 
handmaid of our making of a vocabulary, 
and the uses of various words and con- 
structions are illustrated by references 
from the vocabulary to St. Mark. 

You may ask, What sort of a language 
is it? and the answer that it is a Malay 
dialect, will not be likely to bring you 
very near to a definite conception of the 
matter. If one knows Malay well, it 
might help one to a knowledge of the 
Igorot. But a searching examination of 
the grammars and vocabularies fails to 
reveal any considerable resemblances 
either in names or in the structure—a 
few, very few. One wonders, generally, 
in examining the scores of dialects in the 
Philippines, how the children of a com- 
mon parentage could have come to be so 
diverse. But the Igorot dialect of this 
region, though never honored, so far as 
we know, by the study of white men until 
within the last six years, will stand well 
a comparison with any of. the others. 
Whether one calls it an “agglutinative” 
tongue, or whether we say that it is in- 
flected, we shall understand that it has a 
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ready, regular way of expressing, in con- 
nection with the verb or substantive, the 
relationships of tense, person, possession. 
There is an astonishing regularity, con- 
sidering that the language has been 
propagated wholly by ‘tradition, and yet 
its idiom is rich and flexible. Of course 
there is poverty of thought when it comes 
to abstract and spiritual conceptions. 
Our only resource in overcoming this 
difficulty in the work of translating St. 
Mark, as also in such offices of the 
Church as have been done into Igorot, 
must be invention, without too much 
regard for consistency. An English 
word, or a Spanish, or an Ilocano one, 
perhaps in the inverse order by prefer- 
ence—a word that was expressive of the 
idea and that was most easy to teach and 
possible for the people to pronounce. 


A TYPICAL BONTOC WOMAN 
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THE MISSIONARY STAFF AND NATIVE BOYS SPEND AN ARDUOUS EVENING 
STRUGGLING WITH IGOROT TRANSLATIONS 


Then in writing it, a more than Roose- 
veltian freedom and daring. It was nec- 
essary of course to adopt a system of al- 
phabetizing; no sane man would dream 
of attempting to follow English usage 
with its erratic ways or representing 
vowel-sounds in manners utterly diverse, 
and its unnecessary consonants. General- 
ly speaking, the “Continental” value has 
been given to the vowel letters. Of the 
consonants, C has been rejected as suffi- 
ciently covered by K and §; also Q, al- 
though it may be thought best in future 
revisions to use that letter to represent 
one peculiar sound which differs from the 
ordinary K; there is no X or Z; and R 
and J are sparingly used. 

One must not claim too much for a 
translation made under such conditions 
as those to which we have had to submit. 
Our only teachers were two or three boys 
who were working toward a knowledge 
of English as we were toiling in the op- 
posite direction. Our meeting point was 
not at first one of profound erudition in 
any respect. But there was great prog- 


ress, which was encouraging even if it 
necessitated a constant revision. It was 
interesting to watch the mists clear away. 
An English word or idea would remain 
clouded for a long time, repeated efforts 
to find its equivalent would only evoke 
the response, “Impossible, there is no 
such word.” Then suddenly, quite as a 
matter of course, one day the native ex- 
pression would slip out. Our teachers 
had grown up to it. This was a fre- 
quently recurring experience. 

Thus the translation of St. Mark rep- 
resents hours and half hours, appended 
to days of rather nerve-wearing experi- 
ence amid pioneer missionary conditions 
among a most primitive folk, and iis the 
product of a dawning intelligence on their 
part and on ours. Doubtless it will yield 
in time to better results produced under 
easier conditions by abler agents. Such 
as it is, however, we hope it may be the 
means, under God, of giving the younger 
generation of these dear people a first 
knowledge of the story and message of 
Him who died for their salvation. 
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COUNCIL OF THE SIXTH DEPARTMENT 


HE meeting of the Council of 
the Sixth Department at 
Sioux Falls on October 10- 
12, is spoken of as one of the 
most inspiring missionary gatherings 
ever held in the West. Despite the 
cloud of sorrow which was threatening 
South Dakota in the imminent death of 
its beloved bishop, the people forgot 
themselves and put every energy into 
an abundant welcome to the numbers 
which came from every quarter of the 
department. The attendance, by far the 
largest yet recorded, included clerical 
and lay representatives from every 
diocese and district, together with ten 
of the twelve bishops and the Presiding 
Bishop of the Church. At the opening 
service, when the Presiding Bishop 
was the celebrant and the Bishop of 
Iowa preached, there was a noble con- 
gregation assembled, a conspicuous 
feature of which was the large number 
of Indian communicants who knelt be- 
side their white brethren to receive the 
Sacrament. 

The first general meeting was held 
on Sunday afternoon in the new the- 
atre, which was crowded by an inter- 
ested and enthusiastic audience. Three 
addresses were given: the first by the 
Bishop of North Dakota on “Christian 
Missions the Life-blood of the Church,” 
the second by Mr. W. H. Lightner, of 
St. Paul, on “Christian Missions as 
Blessings to the Nation which Main- 
tains Them,” and the concluding one by 
the Presiding Bishop on “Christian 
Missions as Unselfish Service.” All 
these made an excellent impression, 
particularly the concluding one by 
Bishop Tuttle, who was at his best and 
frequently evoked the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of his audience. At 7:30 on 
Sunday evening the Council assembled 
to hear ten-minute reports from the 
bishops of the department, all of which 
sounded the note of encouragement and 
progress, 

_ At the Monday afternoon conference, 
when the Bishop of Kearney presided, 
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papers were given by the Rev. S. M. 
Hayes, of Nebraska, who suggested 
methods of opening missions in large 
towns; by the Rev. J. K. Burleson, of 
North Dakota, who discussed mission- 
ary work in thinly-settled regions and 
farming communities, and by Bishop 
Edsall, of Minnesota, whose subject, 
“What Can the Church Afford to Sur- 
render for the Sake of Unity?” led to the 
most spirited discussion of the whole 
Council. 

Monday evening the Church Club of 
the cathedral parish tendered a banquet 
to the Council. which proved an unquali- 
fied success, The hospitality was 
abounding, the spirit of the evening ad- 
mirable, and the subjects of the speeches 
uniformly excellent. 

On Tuesday morning the Council had 
a wonderful object lesson in missions, 
when the service and the conference fol- 
lowing were conducted by the Indians, 
the former in their own language, the 
latter in English. To see these men— 
many of them born in heathenism— 
thus taking a leading part with dignity 
and efficiency, was in itself an adequate 
vindication of missionary work. 

The last afternoon was devoted to the 
discussion of the stipends of the clergy, 
during which so pathetic a condition 
was revealed that a committee was ap- 
pointed to suggest means of remedying 
the unfortunate situation. The Coun- 


cil was informed of the critical illness 


of Bishop Hare and passed resolutions 
of sympathy with him and appreciation 
of his labors. 

The closing session was a missionary 
service at the cathedral on Tuesday 
evening, when addresses were made by 
the Presiding Bishop on “The Vic- 
tories of the Past; by the Bishop of 
Montana on “The Opportunity of the 
Present,” and by the Bishop of Colorado 
on “A Vision of the Future.” With the 
inspiration of their ringing words the 
members departed, determined to devise 
larger things for the extension of the 
Kingdom. 


COUNCIL OF THE FIFTH MISSIONARY 
DEPARTMENT 
By the Reverend W. S. Howard 


HE second annual council of the 

Fifth Department, which in- 

cludes the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, was held at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., beginning Monday evening, Octo- 
ber 18th, with a meditation by Bishop 
Weller, of the Diocese of Fond du Lac, 
in St. Mark’s pro-cathedral, and end- 
ing in the same church Wednesday 
evening with a missionary mass meet- 
ing. Over 200 clerical and lay dele- 
gates and visitors outside of Grand 
Rapids were in attendance, besides a 
host of Church people of the city. The 
meditation of Bishop Weller, dealing 
with the purpose of the Incarnation to 
save men from sin and make them sons 
of God, was a great spiritual uplift and 
struck the keynote of the whole council. 

A very largely attended early 
Eucharist preceded Morning Prayer 
and the first business session Tuesday 
morning. Bishop MecCormick’s cordial 
address of welcome was made tangible 
to all by the abounding hospitality af- 
forded the members of the council, and 
much of the pleasure and dispatch of 
the sessions was due to the effective 
presidency of the chairman, Bishop 
Vincent, of Southern Ohio. 

The notable fact of the Tuesday 
morning session was the report of the 
Department Secretary, the Rev. J. H. 
Hopkins, p.p. The record of sermons, 
addresses and travels about the Depart- 
ment during the eight months of his 
service, and the remarkable quickening 
of the Church everywhere evidenced 
the wisdom of our choice of a secre- 
tary. In but one diocese was there a 
decrease in the amount given for gen- 
eral missions, while in the whole De- 
partment the increase was $8,355.87, or 
a gain of over thirty-seven per cent. It 
is confidently believed that this record 
will be surpassed next year. 


Bishop Osborne, of Springfield, pre- 
sented a valuable account of the 
“Springfield Plan” of raising funds for 
both diocesan and general missions. A 
Church Extension Committee of the dio- 
cese has charge of all the missions of the 
diocese, the bishop being ex-officio chair- 
man of the committee. The salaries of 
the missionaries are paid in full by this 
committee, all missions paying their 
pledges for their priests direct to the 
committee. The plan has worked ad- 
mirably for four years, and has kept 
the missions supplied with ministers. 
This same committee carries on a cam- 
paign of instruction in domestic and 
foreign missions and endeavors to secure 
liberal offerings from every parish and 
mission in the diocese. Archdeacon 
Abbott, of Ohio, also outlined the plan 
of that diocese, in which a committee 
of four laymen and four clergymen 
divide the territory of the diocese among 
them and each becomes responsible for 
a certain: number of the parishes and 
missions with regard to their offerings 
for general missions. This plan of en- 
listing the services of the laymen led to 
the commendation of the Ohio plan to 
all the dioceses of the Department, as it 
was thought that it would result in 
great good to the missionary cause and 
the laymen as well. 

The afternoon session listened first to 
an able paper on “The Duty of the 
Church to the Foreign Population in 
our Land,” by the Rev. J. E. Sulger. 
‘This led to a very earnest discussion of 
the topic by the Bishops of Chicago and 
Springfield. It was held that we can 
never effectively reach these peoples 
without the training of young men of 
their own nationalities, and without a 
more liberal and catholic view of wor- 
ship than that merely of Anglicanism. 
This sentiment was heartily applauded. 
The business session of the afternoon 
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was closed with an address by Mr. John ° 


W. Wood on “What Others are Doing 
for Missions.” A reception to the dele- 
gates and friends, tendered by the 
Church people of Grand Rapids, was 
followed by a banquet, at which the 
council members were the guests of the 
Churchmen of the city. 

The banquet, with its nearly 250 in 
attendance, was the climax of the coun- 
cil in the interest and inspiration at- 
tained. Bishop McCormick proved a 
most efficient toastmaster, interspersing 
amusing incidents in his remarks of in- 
troduction of the various speakers and 
yet keeping all at a high level of 
spiritual earnestness. Dr. Hopkins, De- 
partment Secretary, ably presented rea- 
sons for the creation of the council, 
showing the opportunity before the 
Church to-day at home and abroad, and 
the necessity of the co-operation of the 
laymen in the great work to be done. 
Mr. E. P. Bailey, of Grace Church, 
Chicago, with the topic, “What Laymen 
Can Do for the Church,” graphically 
portrayed the development of an idle, 
worldly Churchman into a _ devoted, 
liberal and praying Christian, when such 
an one gives himself time to think about 
and learn of the Church’s mission- 
ary work. He believed the apathy of 
laymen was due in part to the hard 
struggle most men in the Middle West 
had had to make to secure a measure of 
comfort and independence financially. 
He felt the time was now at hand when 
we could do much more in every way 
for the Church. Mr. John W. Wood 
spoke on “Missions the Measure of 
Christian Vitality,” and the Rey. Dr. 
Faber, of St. John’s, Detroit, power- 
fully presented the thought that Chris- 
tianity alone has given us the highest 
ideals for all mankind, and it alone has 
had the power to enable men to attain 
those ideals. 

Very practical papers on “Mission 
Study Classes” and “How to Reach our 
People with Missionary Information” 
were presented Wednesday morning by 
the Rev. George P. Torrence, of Marion, 
Ind., and the Rev. Dr. Wilkinson, of 
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Ionia, Mich. The plan of reading the 
bulletins from the Missions House to 
our morning congregations was special- 
ly commended. 

The last conference session of the 
council, Wednesday afternoon, was de- 
voted to the topics “The Sunday-school 
and Missions,” treated in a paper by Mr. 
J. A. Galleher, of Marietta, O., and 
“Qhurch Schools and Hospitals as Mis- 
sionary Forces,” by Canon Rogers, war- 
den of Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac. 
The latter’s paper provoked considerable 
discussion and led to the appointment of 
a committee to consider how the various 
educational institutions of the Depart- 
ment can be the better correlated, and 
what can be done to reach the student 
bodies in the educational centres of the 
Department. Mr. F. C. Morehouse pre- 
sented a thoughtful paper on “The 
Church and the Family.” 

St. Mark’s pro-cathedral was well 
filled for the closing meeting in the 
evening, though inclement weather, for 
the first time during the council, no 
doubt deterred the attendance of many. 
After evening prayer there were three 
stirring addresses. Bishop Webb told of 
“The Spiritual Resources in Mission- 
ary Work,” dealing with the Trinity, 
the Chureh and her faith and sacra- 
ments. Bishop Williams, of Michigan, 
spoke forcefully of “The Church’s Mis- 
sion to Society.” He thought the 
Church was largely out of touch with 
society because she had failed in the past 
to apply the teachings of Christ to 
modern conditions, both social and 
economic. Bishop Anderson closed the 
addresses with an eloquent presentation 
of the great “Influence of the Church 
for Good in the World.” 

Every diocese was well represented by 
both clerical and lay delegates, and nine 
of the thirteen bishops of the Depart- 
ment were present. It was felt that a 
great uplift had been given to all who 


came, and that much good would result — 


to the Fifth Department in consequence. 
The Council will meet in Milwaukee in 
1911. 
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TO THE CHURCH’S FIRING-LINE 


BRIEF SKETCHES OF MISSIONARIES 
RECENTLY SENT OUT 


ROM time to time, as our mis- 
ary band abroad is recruited by 
new blood from the home land, 
THe Spirir or Missions pre- 

sents to its readers some account of 
those who are going to the front, and, 
when possible, pictures of the volunteers. 
In this issue we introduce to the readers 
of the magazine a number of new 
friends, bespeaking for them the sympa- 
thetic interest and the sustaining 
prayers of those at home who, though 
they may not themselves offer for the 
mission field, may in many ways render 
efficient aid to those who go. 


To the Alaskan Field 


Two volunteers have gone forward to 
assist our hard-pressed bishop in Alaska. 
The Rev. Guy D. Christian has under- 
taken the important work in Nome, a 
field which has for 
some time lain fal- 
low for lack of a 
missionary, and 
where the lack of ag- 
gressive work has 
proved a great weak- 
ness to our cam- 
paign in Alaska. 
Mr. Christian is a 
southerner by birth. 
He first offered him- 
self as a lay-worker 
to Bishop Rowe, who strongly ad- 
vised him to remain and finish his 
course at the General Theological Sem- 
inary. This he did, adding to it prac- 
tical parish work under Dr. Hunting- 
ton in New York, and a year’s work 
among the mountaineers of the Blue 
Ridge. All this was done with a view 
to preparing himself particularly for the 
demands of the Alaskan field. Mr. and 
Mrs. Christian have now begun effective 
work in the land where from the first he 
hoped to serve. 

Bishop Rowe has said that the best 
women in the world are his helpers in 
Alaska, and the Church surely has 
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cause to be proud of the record which the 
nurses and teachers of this mission have 
made. Miss Mar- 
garet C. Graves, 
who has gone to 
assist in the work 
of St. Matthew’s 
Hospital, Fair- 
banks, gives 
every promise of 
being ~worthy of 
a place in the 
honorable list of 
women workers in 
that field. She 
is a graduate 
nurse, who has served in the best hos- 
pitals of the East and has had several 
years’ experience in private nursing. All 
this has contributed to give her an un- 
usually complete training and develop 
that resourcefulness which is so neces- 
sary in a distant and isolated field. It is 
interesting to note that the Alumnz 
Association of the seminary where Miss 
Graves was educated are making her 
their missionary. They have not only 
paid her salary in the field for the first 
year, but have also raised money enough 
to send her to her post in Alaska at their 
own expense. 


Recruits for Cuba 
No phase of the’ work in Cuba is 


more attractive than 
that carried on in 


Miss M. C. Graves 


the schools, where 
the fascinating na- 
tive children are 


gathered and taught 
under the influence 
of the Church, yet 
there is crying need — 
for helpers. Two 
volunteers have re- 
cently gone to take 
up this work—Miss 
Idress C. Wallace 
and Miss Gertrude M. Jones. Miss 
Wallace is a native of Missouri and re- 


Miss I. C. Wattlace 
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ceived her education partly in the 
West and partly in the East. She has 


previously done mission work in Mexico 
and speaks Spanish. She is also 
equipped as a teacher of music and 
German. 

Miss Jones was born in New Jersey 
and educated at 
Farnum ‘School, 
Beverley, Mass. 
She has had ex- 
perience as a 
teacher of gen- 
eral subjects, and 
takes up work in 
t he Cathedral 
School in Hava- 
na. Those who 
know her speak 
highly of her 
abilities and look 
forward to a suc- 
cessful missionary career for her. 


ca 
Miss G. M. Jones 


A Man for Mexico 


Mexico is particularly to be con- 
gratulated in that the Rev. A. H. 
Mellen has 
chosen it as his 
future field of 
service. He is 
pre-eminently a 
manly, aggressive 
and capable mis- 
gsionary, and 
should do most 
effective work 
anywhere, but 
particularly in a 
field for which he 
has been some 
time pre- 
paring. A residence in Cuba of consider- 
able length had given him an excellent 
working knowledge of ‘Spanish, which 
will supplement his education received 
at Hobart College and the General The- 
ological Seminary. He has also had ex- 
perience both in a country parish and 
in the work of a great city. He is opening 
up a work which has long been waiting 
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for someone—that on the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. A brief sketch from his 
pen appears in the present issue. 


Three for Japan 


Miss Emma Clara Klemm, from the 
parish of All Saints, Pasadena, Cal., 
has gone to the Dis- 
trict of Tokyo. She 
is a graduate of ‘St. 
Faith’s Deaconess 
School, New York, 
and was set apart as 
a deaconess in Pasa- 
dena before sailing 
for Japan. She isa 
trained teacher, hay- 
ing had a university 
course and experi- 


ence as a_ tutor. 

Deaconess Klemm 

will work at Ka- Deaconess Klemm 
wagoe. 


Miss V. Dorothea Carlsen, a native of 
Massachusetts, is also a graduate of St. 
Faith’s and a deaconess. ‘She has had 
most valuable practical training in busi- 
ness lines and should prove an efficient 
missionary. Her work will probably be 
at Akita in the 
Dis triiece or 
Tokyo. 

The third re- 
eruit for Japan 
goes to Tokyo 
and will be asso- 
ciated with the 
work at Sendai. 
Miss Alice M. 
Fyock is a grad- 
uate of Wellesley 
and a trained 
kindergart- 
ner, having been director of the 
kindergarten at the Elm Street Set- 
tlement, Chicago, and of a kindergarten 
training-school. In addition to this she 
has taken the course of the Philadel- 
phia Deaconess School‘and goes to the — 
work in Japan with unusual qualifica- 
tions for that field. 


Miss Alice M, Fyock 
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The Chinese Contingent 


China receives by far the greatest 
number of helpers, this being in part 
due to the special needs of St. John’s 
University, Shanghai. Mr. Henry 
James Post, of Williams College, and 
Mr. Rollin H. Sawyer, an alumnus of 
Lafayette, go to reinforce the regular 
staff of St. John’s. 
Mr. Post began life 
as a Methodist, but, 


like many another, 
came to love the 
Church through 


singing as a choir- 
boy. That he prac- 
tically worked his 
entire way through 
school and _ college 
speaks well for his 
pluck and_persever- 
ance. His rector says 
concerning him, “Get all the Harry Posts 
you can!” 

Mr. Sawyer is the son of the Rev. 
Rollin H. Sawyer, of St. Stephen’s, 
Harrisburg, Pa. He has long intended 
to make teaching his profession and has 
decided that his life will count for 
more if he does his teaching in the mis- 
sion field and under the auspices of the 
Church. His bishop says of him that he 
is a born teacher, of good mind and ex- 
cellent scholarship. 

Two other young men have gone tem- 
porarily to ‘St. John’s University. They 
are not under appointment of the Board, 
but have offered their services to fill 
vacancies in view of urgent present 
need. One is Mr. James Thayer Addi- 
son, son of the Rev. Charles M. Addison, 
rector of St. John’s, Stamford, Conn.; 
the other is Mr. Horace Gray, son of 
_Judge Gray, of Boston. Both are mem- 
bers of the class of 1909, Harvard, and 
are pledged to give a year’s service to 
St. John’s. Whether they remain there- 
after in the field is a matter for later 
decision. ; 

There is no work in our mission field 
more urgent and more effective than that 
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which is being done in our educational 
institutions. It should appeal particu- 
larly to students who are graduating 
from colleges in the home land and thus 
are in a position to realize the value and 
privilege which is offered by education 
in a Christian college. The Church ap- 
peals to students here for work in behalf 
of fellow-students abroad. 

The Rev. Joseph L. Meade, 2d, from 
the Diocese of Alabama, has offered him- 
self for the evangelistic work in China. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
the South and says that his first ade- 
quate conception of foreign missions 
was received from some Student Volun- 
teer men who came to Sewanee. Pre- 
viously he had thought that work in for- 
eign lands was largely a waste of time, 
but with this _bet- 
ter understanding of 
the case he longed to 
go to China and 
take his part where 
the work was hard- 
est and the need 
greatest. His 
friends prophesy for 
him-unusual success 
among young men. 

The Rev. Robert 
A. Griesser, a grad- 
uate of Syracuse, 
and the Virginia 
Theological Seminary, goes to increase 
the clerical force of the district of Shang- 
hai. He is of German parentage and was 
baptized in the Lutheran Church. He has 
had an excellent musical education and 
done active work in connection with the 
Y. M.'C. A. and mission study classes. 
He has also assisted in an important 
parish and spent a summer in mountain 
work in Virginia. In 1901 he signed 
the Student Volunteer pledge and since 
then has been looking forward to and 
preparing for missionary service. To 
his other qualifications he has added a 
year’s work under a physician, which, 
while it will in no sense qualify him to 
practise medicine, will assist him very 
much in helping in emergency cases. 


Rev. 
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Two young women have been added to 
the workers in the District of Shanghai. 
Miss Edith Clara 
Piper is the daugh- 
ter of a Canadian 
priest, and in addi- 
tion to her high- 
school course has 
taken the two years’ 
course in the Phila- 
delphia Deaconess 
School. Although 
young in years she 
has had a consider- 
able experience in 
many departments 

Miss B. C. Piper of ‘Church work, 

both in her father’s 
parish and in connection with her tech- 
nical training elsewhere. Her friends 
and «teachers believe that she has 
excellent qualifications for foreign work. 

The second volunteer for the district 
of Shanghai is Miss Annie W. Cheshire, 
the younger daughter of the Bishop of 
North Carolina. She also has completed 
a course in the Philadelphia Deaconess 
School. It is a noble offering which 
Bishop Cheshire makes to the work of 
the Chiurch’s Mission in giving two 
daughters to the work in China. Miss 
Cheshire is greatly beloved by her 
friends, who unanimously testify to her 
sweet nature and lovable qualities. She 
will go to Wusih. 

Two young women also go to the work 
in the District of Hankow. The first, Miss 
Elizabeth T. Cheshire, the elder daugh- 
ter of the Bishop 
of North Carolina, 
goes to assist in 
the work of St. 
Hilda’s School, 
Wuchang. She is 
a person of strong 
character, with spe- 
cial administrative 
gifts which may 
well find scope for 
their exercise in 
the conduct of 
school work. 

The second re- 
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cruit for Hankow is Miss Alice F. Gates, 
who was born in Massachusetts and 
reared a Congrega- 
tionalist. She came 
into the Church 
from — conviction, 
and the course 
which has at last 
led her to enter the 
foreign mission 
feld has been 
marked throughout 
by sincerity, ear- 
nestness, and a con- 
scientious desire to 
render effective ser- 
vice. Miss Gates 
is a graduate of 
the Philadelphia Deaconess School and 
has been set apart as a deaconess. ‘She will 
take up evangelistic work in Wuchang. 


Miss A. F. Gates 


For Work in Honolulu 


The important work among the 
Chinese women at St. Elizabeth’s House, 
Honolulu, which Deaconess Sands was 
obliged to relinquish, has been taken up 
by Mrs. E. C. Perry, who was appointed 
at the September meeting of the Board. 
Mrs. Perry is a widow and has resided _ 
for most of her. life in Massachusetts. 
She has had a large practical experi- 
ence in many ways and done much in 
the direction of social service. After the 
Chelsea fire she was employed by the 
Associated Charities to take charge of 
those who moved to Charleston and pro- 
vide for their relief. This is only one 
of many works in which she has 
achieved an enviable 
success. Mrs. Perry, 
on account of the 
urgent need at St. 
Elizabeth’s, sailed 
for her field in ad- 
vance of her formal 
appointment by the 
Board, so sure were 
the officers that she 
was_ thoroughly 
qualified for the work 
she has undertaken. 


Mrs. E. C. Perry 


A QUESTION OF PROFITS 
By the Reverend A. H. Mellen 


T was a small river on the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec in southern Mexico. 

A long canoe just like Robinson 
Crusoe’s, cut from a log, was mov- 

ing away from the steep, grass-covered 
bank. There was a little canopy over the 
canoe large enough to protect one pas- 


senger from sun and rain. The planta- 
tion doctor had come to say farewell, 
and just as the missionary peeped over 
the little roof, the doctor’s camera opened 
its eye for a look, and the result is that 
your eyes are looking at the very same 
scene on this page. 

That was at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and all day long the barefooted In- 
dian boys pushed on against the swift 
current of the river. Going to the bowthey 
would let the long poles slip through their 


hands until the bottom was found, give 
one strong, twisting push as they faced 
about, and then, leaning heavily against 
the poles, would trot half the length of 
the boat, returning quickly to the bow 
again, while the steersman kept them in 
the shallow water near the shore. We 
stopped for lunch at a great tree which 
the river had laid low; the water was 
running all around it, but another tree 
with its roots still firm shaded the fallen 
trunk as if to extend a personal welcome. 

It was.a long, tiresome journey, and 
the missionary had time to reflect. This 
was his second trip on the river. He 
was the first clergyman who had ever 
visited the plantation, and they had 
given him a royal welcome. The man- 
ager had furnished a mount and taken 
him for a ride; and what a ride that 
was! Through the woods and out into 
the clearing, where the forest had fallen 
before money-making industry. There 
were logs and stumps in every direction; 
smoke here and there curled lazily up as 
if the fire did not care to be a partner in 
making away with the tall palms and 
stately seiba trees with orchids hanging 
on their limbs. There were many dark 
natives in the picture swinging the axe 
with skill and power, while a peculiar 
interest came from many pairs of slow- 
moving oxen on the hillside yoked in 
Spanish fashion with the yoke bound 
fast to the hams. The estate covered 
5,000 acres, and there were also immense 
stretches of thrifty sugar cane. This 
looks from a distance a little like tall 
corn, though of a somewhat lighter shade 
of green, and without the tassels. A 
work of cultivation was going on requir- 
ing men and mules in considerable num- 
bers, and a Scotchman was acting as 
overseer. From long exposure in the 
tropics he was nearly as dark as one of 
the Indians, but of giant build, and ap- 
parently reserved and quiet. Like so 
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many men in these countries, he 
seemed somewhat hardened and _ es- 
tranged from religious influences. 

Of all these things the missionary 
thought on the slow river trip. Was he 
accomplishing anything? Did it pay? 
Well, at any rate, whether it paid or not, 
he had agreed to go to the plantation 
every month. He went on to an oil re- 
finery for the following Sunday, and 
thence to meet appointments at the ports, 
one on the Pacific and the other on the 
Gulf. There is plenty of live interest 
there where the railway meets the sea. 
A row of long-armed electric cranes re- 
volve high above the wharves; trains 
come directly under them; and with 
great storehouses on one side and ships 
on the other, they carefully transfer all 
manner of merchandise in either direc- 
tion. The missionary was two days 
ahead of his ‘Sunday appointment at the 
port and was making use of this oppor- 
tunity to meet and know all the people. 
Who is this man at the hotel table? 
The missionary knew there must be, 
somewhere in his brain cells, a name to 
match that face, yet, as so often happens, 
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the name did not float to the surface, but 
some drifting memory did appear, and 
he knew it was the big Scotch field- 
foreman from the sugar plantation. He 
reached over and shook hands, and 
learned that the man had left his -posi- 
tion and was waiting for a steamer to 
go to the Hawaiian Islands. 

That evening the two men took a walk 
together, and at the end of it the Scotch- 
man said, very quietly, “I’ve been out 
from home some years; it’s a long while 
since I’ve been to church, and I can 
never tell you how much it meant to me 
the two times when you came away 
down the river to see us; it took me 
right back to my childhood and my home, 
and the second time seemed far better 
than the first.” 

The missionary felt penitent for hav- 
ing permitted the question of profits to 
enter his mind even for a moment, and 


further thought: If it means so much 


to revive the memory of a Christian 
home, and so much more to send the light 
of divine love into dark, un-Christian 
homes, then nothing on earth pays like 
Missions. 


—a" 


AMONG THE SAND HILLS 


OF NEBRASKA 


By the Right Reverend Anson R. Graves, D.D., 
Bishop of Kearney 


N the northern part of the Mission- 
ary District of Kearney is a large 
district known as the “sand hill 
country.” It is about 200 miles in 

length from east to west and about 100 
miles north and south. It is a succession 
of hills, some of them 400 feet in height, 
most of them much less. Between these 
hills running in every direction are low 
valleys. In some of these valleys are 
shallow lakes. In these valleys the wild 
grass is cut for hay. The hills are green 
about four months of the year, and are 
reddish brown the rest of the time. 
Everywhere through this sand hill coun- 
try are ranchmen who keep large herds 
of cattle or horses. The ranch houses are 
from five to eight miles apart. There 
are several branches of railroads running 
into the edge of this country which carry 
the cattle to market in the fall. One 
railroad, the Burlington, runs through 
the middle of this country, the whole 
length from east to west. Along this 
railroad, about every twenty-five miles is 
a little hamlet with from fifty to a hun- 
dred people, There are generally two or 
three large stores in these hamlets which 
supply the ranchmen for forty miles each 
side of the railroad. In some of these 
hamlets there is a Methodist chapel with 
occasional services, and in others there 
are rarely any religious services. 

It has always been a serious problem 
how to reach these ranching people with 
the services of the Church. In one case 
I had a sod chapel built forty miles from 
the railroad, where we tried to hold ser- 
vices once a month. It proved a blessing 
to the people in that neighborhood for a 
number of years, but some of the mis- 
sionaries objected to driving so far, es- 
pecially in cold weather. 

Last winter I heard of a man who had 
been a clergyman living on a ranch a 


few miles from Mullen in the very centre 
of this sand hill country. The people 
at Mullen had asked him to give them 
services and bury their dead. He wrote 
to me for a lay-reader’s license, which I 
gladly gave him, with permission to ex- 
hort. He went to work in Mullen, and 
in the country school-houses for thirty 
miles around. I was anxious to go there 
in the spring, but I had already made my 
appointments to that part of the district. 
I found, however, that by coming back 
a hundred miles from Alliance I 
could give them two days. On my ar- 
rival I was immediately taken to a 
private house, where I baptized six 
adults and one child, The next day I 
made calls with the lay-reader, baptized 
two adults and one child, held a business 
meeting with the men and a reception 
in the afternoon, organized the mission 
by appointing officers and held service in 
the evening in a public hall. Of the 
ninety-five inhabitants of the village, 
seventy-five were in the hall. I preached, 
and confirmed twenty-five adults, al- 
though this was the first time I had ever 
visited the place. Some of those con- 
firmed came over thirty miles. The next 
morning in the same hall I gave an ex- 
tended instruction on the Holy Com- 
munion and administered it to twenty- 
eight persons. The day before that there 
were only four communicants within 
forty miles of the place. About half the 
people of the village were at the station 
to bid me Godspeed that morning and 
the same evening I preached in Craw- 
ford, 150 miles away. 

All this shows what a ripe harvest 
there is for the Church in all the 
country places of the West, if we can 
only find the right kind of men to push 
the work. A thousand such men as this | 
lay-reader could be put to work in such 
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neglected places of the West, and yet the 
Church requires that men, before they 
are permitted to minister to these scat- 
tered sheep, must be college and seminary 
graduates, versed in at least three dead 
languages and the philosophies of all the 
ages! When will this Church of ours 
awake to the great mission that lies be- 


News and Notes 


fore her, adapt herself to the conditions 
of to-day and use the means necessary 
to reach the masses of this great coun- 
try? While we are priding ourselves on 
our apostolic and educated ministry we 
are withholding the Gospel from millions 
of simple people who are hungry for the 
Word. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


A Texas clergyman sends this message to the 
Church Missions House: 


AITH is justified of her children, 
also. I applauded the fine faith 
of the Board of Missions when it re- 
solved to wrest a victory from defeat, 
and bade the Church go forward in apos- 
tolic fashion despite the handwriting on 
the walls of her counting-house, but I 
did not do so loud enough to be heard 
in New York. I have just read The 
Churchman of September 28th, and I 
feel that I must send you a line to let 
you know how very glad I was and am 
that the Board sounded a charge when 
the figures called so pathetically for a 
retreat. JI am enclosing $5 to help wipe 
out the old deficit. “We are fools for 
Christ’s sake” is a motto that our 
Church might march under to many a 
victory in these coming years. 


How to develop a sense of responsibility for 
the Church’s work is one of the tasks to 
which the wise missionary leader always ad- 
bre himself, Bishop Graves, of Shanghai, 
writes: 


T) ECENTLY TI attended the annual 

dinner to the Chinese committee, 
whose business is to arouse interest and 
collect funds for St. Luke’s Hospital. 
The committee consists of ten members, 
five of whom are our own Christians and 
the other five non-Christian Chinese. 
Since its formation, somewhat more than 
a year ago, the committee has done ex- 
cellent work and has increased the in- 
come of the hospital from Chinese 


sources very considerably. At this an- 
nual dinner we talk over with the com- 
mittee the needs and prospects of the 
hospital, and lay out the work for the 
coming year. It is one of the ways in 
which we are more and more enlisting 
the services of the Chinese in support 
of the work of the mission. 


1 


Writing of a trip into the mountain country of 
eastern Cuba, the Rey. C. B. Ackley, of 
Guantanamo, says: 

E took the train toward the moun- 
tains as far as the railroad goes, 
about six miles through the cane fields. 

Then we rode on horseback up into the ~ 

mountains over twelve miles of the wild- 

est, roughest trails I ever saw. We 
passed through little hamlets where 
everything in the whole settlement has 
been brought up on pack-mules—-even 
the American beer! . . . I suppose there 
have not been services in these mountain 
hamlets in years, and I look forward to 
the time when I can speak enough Span- 
ish to go to such towns and tell them 
the wonderful message. Finally, after 
two and a half hours, we reached the 
coffee estate called “Bella Vista,” and 
it is well named. The great broad val- 
ley of Guantanamo lay like a map be- 
fore our eyes. At our feet in the broad 
terraces were the browning ovens for 
the chocolate beans; these terraces have 
cemented floors and low stone sides; the 
cocoa beans are spread out there to 
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brown in the sun. Below these terraces 
were slopes of orange trees and lemons; 
some of the lemons actually measure 
eleven inches around, and sour—why 
one of these would make lemonade for 
a whole Sunday-school picnic. Still 
further down the slopes and off on the 
surrounding mountain sides were the 
most glorious groves of royal palms; in 
the distance were the fields of waving 
green cane tops, and off on the horizon 
the mountain peaks which surround this 
valley on all sides, making it a little 
world to itself, 
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The “Rey. Dudley Tyng, passing through Shang- 
hai on his way to the District of Hankow, 
had an opportunity of seeing something of 
St. Luke’s Hospital. In commenting upon 
the many demands made upon Dr. August 
W. Tucker, who was caring for the work 
single-handed at the time, Mr. Tyng says: 


“CTF I remember aright, he was called 
out from three successive meals 

to look after a woman who had been hit 
over the head with a gun by a white 
man, to attend a coolie who had been 
jammed between two river boats, and to 
try to do something for a baby with 
lockjaw. At Shanghai also I saw the 
fine compound at Jessfield. Mann Hall 
was nearing completion. This will en- 
able St. John’s to take in 500 students.” 
From Shanghai Mr. Tyng steamed 
up the Yangtse, “for three nights and 
two days of the fierce humid heat of 
Central China to Kiukiang, thence ten 
miles up hill to the summer resort of 
Kuling. I did not need to be very long 
on the plain or in Kuling to appreciate 
the need and benefit of the latter. Here 
for a few weeks, and not many at that, 
the missionary is able to get away from 
the exhausting summer nights and days 
of the lowlands and to get up new en- 
ergy in the hills. Not that the scanty 
weeks are all given to play. Conven- 
tions, conferences and committee meet- 
ings have kept some people, at least, on 
the rush all summer. Kuling is the 


salvation of a good many hundred mis-- 


sionaries.” 
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The Bishop of Mississippi sends the following 
notes: 
OR about three years the young men 
of Christ Church Chapter of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, Vicksburg, 
‘Miss., under the direction of the Rev. 
C. W. Hinton, have been conducting the 
mission work of that parish. A sub- 
stantial evidence of their zeal and suc- 
cess was afforded a few Sundays since. 
The rector’s illness and enforced absence 
during more than twelve months has 
left the parish at the kind mercy of the 
bishop and his staff of clergy for min- 
istrations. Trinity Sunday was the day 
for rallying the unbaptized children, and 
from far and near, on that oppressively 
hot day, parents brought their children 
in such conveyances as could be had— 
and in many cases on foot—to Christ 
Church, where the bishop baptized 
twenty-four at one time. 

In a missionary diocese, the bishop 
must “do the work of an evangelist.” 
Doubtless he should always be an evan- 
gelist, but he must be in such a diocese 
as Mississippi. Some weeks ago, the 
bishop was asked to come to a Missis- 
sippi River landing, and, many miles 
from any church, to baptize a child. An 
appointment was made, and before the 
day arrived the one communicant in the 
place had thoroughly prepared for the 
bishop’s visit. To his gratified astonish- 
ment, there were four to be baptized, and 
seven to be confirmed, gathered from the 
scattered community which rarely ever 
saw a clergyman of any kind. 

A notable two years’ work of one of 
the busiest missionaries, the Rev. J. L. 
Sykes, of West Point, Miss., may be 
encouraging to those who are looking 
for returns. He has built two brick 
churches, one without any debt, bought 
two lots, and almost exactly doubled the 
communicants in his field. He serves 
five missions, and the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of the State. When 
he took charge, there was only one 
church building in the field—at West 
Point. He has renovated this building, 
and has a neat little “rectory nest-egg” 
of several hundred dollars. 


THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 
October 12th, 1909 


Church Missions House on 

Tuesday, October 12th, the 

Bishop of New Jersey presid- 
ing. The following members were pres- 
ent: The Bishops of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Bethlehem, Rhode Island, Long 
Island, Newark and New York; the Rev. 
Drs. Anstice, Alsop, Perry, McKim, 
Parks, the Rev. Mr. Miel and the Rev. 
Dr. Smith; Messrs. Low, Davies, Mills, 
Chauncey, Goodwin, Mansfield, King, 
Morris, Pruyn and Lyman; of the honor- 
ary members, the Bishop of Springfield. 
Of the Department representatives, Mr. 
Charles G. Saunders, of the First, the 
Rev. Thos. J. Garland of the Third and 
Mr. John B. Phillips, of the Eighth De- 
partment, were also present. 

The Board accepted with great regret 
the resignation of the General Secretary, 
embodied in the following letter to the 
president: 

“Tt has become my duty, having ac- 
cepted my election as Bishop-coadjutor 
of the Diocese of Virginia, and the said 
election having been confirmed, to resign 
the office of General Secretary to the 
Board of Missions. 

“Following the gracious suggestion of 
the Board itself, I shall be obliged if the 
Board will relieve me from the duties of 
this office on October 19th, 1909. 

“May I not be permitted to add here a 
record of my high appreciation of the 
constant consideration and patience of 
the Board during the years that I have 
had the privilege of serving it? These 
have made the work devolving upon me a 
continuing pleasure.” 

The Bishop of New Jersey, the Bishop 
of Rhode Island, the Rev. Dr. McKim 
and Mr. Burton Mansfield made brief ad- 
dresses expressing gratitude for the 
great service rendered to the Church by 
Dr. Lloyd, the regret of the Board that 
it would no longer have his leadership 
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HE Board of Missions met at the and its best wishes for his future work 


in the Diocese of Virginia. 

The Board was fortunate in the 
presence at the meeting of the vener- 
able Bishop of Pennsylvania, and 
adopted this message: 


“This Board offers affection- 
ate congratulations and _ best 
wishes to the Right Rev. O. W. 
Whitaker, p.p., LL.pD., on his com- 
pleting forty years of earnest 
and efficient labor in the episco- 
pate. Both in the Jurisdiction of 
Nevada and in the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania he has been a mis- 
sionary bishop. The Church also 
is to be congratulated that he 
has been prompted and enabled 
to render so long and so valuable 
service as a member of this 
Board.”’ 


The Treasurer was able to say that in 
spite of the fact that the books had 
been kept open until September 28th 
to credit offerings on the fiscal year 
closing August 31st, the receipts, on ac- 
count of the new year, during the month 
of September, were $4,095 in excess of 
the income of September, 1908. 

Acting under the resolution of the 
Board at the September meeting appro- 
priating $25,000 for work among white 
people in the United States, the 
Domestic Committee recommended, and 
the Board approved, appropriations 
totalling $7,100 to the Missionary Dis- 
tricts of Kearney, Oklahoma, Wyoming 
and Nevada and the Dioceses of Ore- 
gon, Springfield, Western Michigan, 
Southern Virginia and South Carolina. 

The Bishop of Springfield told the 
Board in detail of his plans for the es- 
tablishment of an industrial school for 
Negroes in the city of Springfield. In 
this effort he is having the aid of rep- 
resentative citizens not of our own 
Church. The Board voted an appropria- 
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Missionary Speakers 


tion for the salary of the Negro super- 
intendent. 

Responding to the appeal of the 
Evangelistic Committee of the China 
Centenary Conference, that at least 
3,200 additional evangelistic mission- 
aries should be sent to China during 
the next ten years, the Board adopted 
a resolution expressing its determina- 
tion to do everything in its power to 
send the necessary recruits and to pro- 
vide for their work. It has been esti- 
mated that if the American Church is 
to send its proportionate number of 
the desired reinforcements it should ap- 
point at least fifteen men and fifteen 
women missionaries each year for the 
next ten years. 

The Board gave permission to the 
Rev. Dr. Pott, of ‘St. John’s University, 
Shanghai, the Rev. A. A. Gilman, mis- 
sionary at Changsha, the Rev. J. W. 
Nichols, of Shanghai, and the Rev. R. 
C. Wilson, of Zangzok, to make special 
appeals to provide for the equipment 
of the enterprises under their care. 


MISSIONARY 
SPEAKERS 


OR the convenience of those ar- 
ranging missionary meetings, 
the following list of clergy and 
other missionary workers avail- 

able as speakers is published: 

When no address is given, requests 
for the services of these speakers should 
be addressed to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Department Secretaries 

Department 1. Cared for at present 
by secretaries at the Church Missions 
House. 

Department 2. Cared for at present 
by secretaries at the Church Missions 
House. 

Department 3. The Rev. Thomas J. 
Garland, Secretary, Church House, 
Philadelphia. 

Departments 4 and 7. The Rev. R. W. 
Patton, care of the Rev. C. B. Wilmer, 
p.p., 412 Courtland Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Department 5. The Rey. John Henry 
Hopkins, p.p., 703 Ashland Boulevard, 
Chicago. 

Department 6. The Rev. C. C. Rollit, 
p.p., Secretary, 4416 Upton Avenue, 
South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Department 8. The Rey. L. ©. San- 
ford, 1215 Sacramento Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Alaska 


Miss Isabel M. ‘Emberley, of Fair- 
banks. 


Oklahoma 
Bishop Brooke, during November. 
China 

The Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott, p.v., of 
Shanghai. 

Mrs. Pott. 

The Rey. Alfred’ A. Gilman, of 
Changsha. 


The Rey. R. C. Wilson, of Zangzok. 

The Rev. John W. Nichols, of Shang- 
hai, available in Department 8. Ad- 
dress: 1215 Sacramento Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Dr. Angie M. Myers, of Shanghai. 

Miss Margaret KE. Bender, of Shanghai. 


Japan 
The Rev. I. H. Correll, p.p., of Osaka. 
The Rev. Roger A. Walke, of St. 
Paul’s College, Tokyo. 
The Rev. Isaac Dooman, of Waka- 
yama, ie 
Deaconess Anna L. Ranson, of Sendai. 


The Philippines 


The Hobart E. Studley, of 


Manila. 


Work Among Negroes in the South 


The Rev. S. H. Bishop, Secretary of 
the American Church Institute for Ne- 
groes, 500 West 122d Street, New York. 

Archdeacon Russell, of St. Paul’s, 
Lawrenceville, Va., and the Rev. A. B. 
Hunter, of St. Augustine’s, Raleigh, 
N. C., are always ready to take appoint- 
ments, especially when a number of en- 
gagements in the same neighborhood 
can be grouped. 


Rev. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONCERNING THE MISSIONARIES 


Alaska 


Av the request of the Bishop of 
Alaska the name of the Rev. John B. 
Driggs, m.p., has been dropped from the 
list of missionaries. Bishop Rowe has 
informed the Board that Dr. Driggs has 
engaged in business. 


Tue Rev. Cuartes E. Rice reports 
the safe arrival of himself and family at 
Seward on September 10th. 


Miss IsapeL M. EmsBeruey, on fur- 
lough, left Fairbanks August 21st, ar- 
rived at Seattle on September 10th, 
reached New York on the 28th and pro- 
ceeded to her home in Boston. 


Porto Rico 


Bishop VAN Buren, returning to his 
district, sailed from New York by the 
steamer Caracas on October 9th and 
arrived at San Juan on the 14th. 


At the meeting on September 28th 
the Board of Missions accepted the 
resignation of the Rev. David W. Bland, 
which became effective on September 
1st. 


At the meeting of the Board on 
October 12th Bishop Van Buren’s ap- 
pointment of the Rev. G. H. Moscoso, 
now of Washington, D. C., was formally 
approved. 


Honolulu 


Mrs. Evta O. Perry, whose appoint- 
ment by Bishop Restarick was approved 
by the Board of Missions on September 
28th and who sailed from San Francisco 
on September 8th, arrived at Honolulu 
on the 14th. 


On September 28th the Board ac- 
cepted the resignations of Mrs, Anna By 
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Sands, deaconess, to date from August 
1st, and of Miss Ida Buchly from June 
1st. At the same meeting the Board was 
also informed of the resignation of Miss 
Pearle Wills. 


The Philippines 


At the meeting of the Board on Sep- 
tember 28th, in accordance with the 
recommendation of Bishop Brent, the 
resignation of Dr. B. M. Platt was ac- 
cepted, to date from September 3d. 


At the same meeting, at the request 
of Bishop Brent, Miss Elizabeth Gibson, 
of San Antonio, Tex., was appointed 
by the Board as a nurse in the Uni- 
versity Hospital, Manila, vice Miss 
Henry, whose resignation became effec- 
tive on October Ist. 


On September 28th the Board ac- 
cepted the resignation of Miss Mary 
Humphrey, missionary nurse, to date 
from September 1st. 


Africa 


At the meeting on September 28th 
the Board approved Bishop Ferguson’s 
transfer of the Rev. F. A. K. Russell 
to Lower Buchanan, and his temporary 


appointment of the Rev. M. W. G 


Muhlenberg to Clay-Ashland. 


Shanghai 


Ar the meeting on September 28th 
the Board of Missions accepted the 
resignation of Miss Lillis M. Crummer, 
to take effect January 1st, 1910, and ex- 
pressed its regret that illness makes it 
impossible for her to return to China. ie 


At the meeting on October 12th the 
Board approved the request of Bishop 


Announcements 


Graves for the appointment of Miss 
EK. M. A. Cartwright, of London, Eng., 
as a missionary in the District of Shang- 
hai, and appropriation was made for her 
outfit, travelling expenses and salary. 


At the same meeting authority was 
given Bishop Graves to employ in the 
field Miss Annie Amelia Boone, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Henry W. Boone, of Shang- 
hai. 


Av the request of Bishop Graves the 
Board also made an appropriation for 
the training of Miss Marion E. Holmes, 
of Wayne, Me., in the New York Train- 
ing-school for Deaconesses. 


THe Rev. Roperrt A. Grizsser, who 
sailed from Vancouver on August 25th, 
arrived at Shanghai on September 14th 
and proceeded to his station at Soochow. 


Mr. James THayer Appison and Mr. 
Horace Gray, who sailed from San 
Francisco on June 29th, Mr. Rollin A. 
Sawyer, Jr., and Mr. Henry J. Post, 
who sailed from San Francisco on 
August 5th, arrived at Shanghai on 
August 28th. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Cooper, returning 
after furlough, left England on August 
21st and arrived at Shanghai on Sep- 
tember 7th. 


Miss Sreva L. Dopson, who sailed 
from-San Francisco on August 17th, ar- 
rived at Shanghai on September 10th. 


Miss Ina N. Porter, Miss Annie W. 
Cheshire and Miss Edith C. Piper, who 
sailed from San Francisco on August 
24th, arrived at Shanghai on September 
16th. Miss Piper reached her station at 
Soochow on September 21st. 


Hankow 


BisHop Roots having informed the 
Board of the resignation of Miss 
Rebecca R. Halsey, nurse at the Eliza- 
beth Bunn Memorial Hospital, Wu- 
chang, at its meeting on September 28th 
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the resignation was formally accepted. 
Miss Halsey is now on her way to this 
country. 


Tue Rey. E. J. Ler, who sailed from 
Vancouver on August 25th, arrived at 
Shanghai on September 14th. 


Dr. Jonn MaoWiuie, with his wife 
and family, sailed from Liverpool by the 
steamer Lake Champlain on September 
15th, arrived at Montreal on the 26th 
and Toronto the next day. 


Tokyo 


Miss V. D. Carusren, deaconess, Miss 
Emma Clara Klemm, deaconess, and 
Miss Alice M. Fyock, who sailed from 
San Francisco on August 24th, arrived 
at Tokyo on September 10th. 


Miss Berta R. Bascock, who sailed 
from San Francisco on August 17th, ar- 
rived at Yokohama on September 4th. 


Kyoto 


At the meeting on September 28th 
the Board reaffirmed the appointment by 
Bishop Partridge of Miss Mabel Louise 
Bacon, of Santa Barbara, Cal. This ap- 
pointment was approved by the Board 
in September, 1908, but, for lack of 
health, Miss Bacon has been unable to 
accept it until now. 


A CABLEGRAM was received on October 
5th that Bishop Partridge was sailing 
from Kobe by the Chiyo Maru on Octo- 
ber 30th. He is due to arrive in San 
Francisco on November 18th. 


Tue Rev. and Mrs. W. J. Cuthbert, 
on regular furlough, sailed from Kobe 
by the Tenyo Maru on September 11th 
and arrived at San Francisco on the 
30th. Mr. Cuthbert reached New York 
October 11th. 


Cuba 
' Miss Ipress OC. Watuace, who sailed 


from New York on September 10th, ar- 
rived at Guantanamo on the 17th. 


THE Wonman’s AUXILIARY 


To the Board of Missions 


AUXILIARY PAPERS 


NO. II: THE UNITED OFFERING OF 1910 


Resolved: That the United Offering of 1910 be given to the Board of Mis- 
sions for woman’s work in the mission field; including the training, sending 
and support of women workers; also the care of such workers ‘when ‘sick and 
disabled; but that a sum not exceeding $15,000 be devoted to a building, or 
buildings, approved by the Board of Missions on the recommendation of the 
General Secretary and the Secretary of the Woman’s ‘Auxiliary. 

Also, that to our united gifts there shall be added our united and earnest 
prayers, that God will put it into the hearts of many faithful women to give 
themselves to the work of the Master, in the mission field. 


PRAYER 


Almighty God, Lord of the harvest, we humbly beseech 'Thee to send forth 
more labourers into Thy harvest, and especially to put it into ‘tthe hearts of 
many faithful women to give themselves to Thy work in the mission field; that 
so the bounds of Thy blessed Kingdom may be enlarged; through Jesus ‘Christ 


our Lord. Amen. 


OR two years the women of the 
Auxiliary have been looking 
forward to their United Offer- 
ing of 1910. 


When the Chinese members in Shang- © 


hai came to their annual meeting last 
“May, they voted to give one-half of the 
amount they had collected during the 
year for this purpose. In most of the 
branches of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
however, a special system with regard 
to this offering is being pursued. Mite- 
chests sent out from the Missions House 
are freely distributed, and the contents 
are returned semi-annually to diocesan 
‘treasurers and placed at interest by 
them. During this year the last of 
these semi-annual investments will be 
made, and in the summer and early fall 
of 1910 the last returns will be sent in 
and added to the accumulated sums 
stored in bank, in readiness for the 
thanksgiving service to be held in Cin- 
cinnati in the first week of October of 
that year. 
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It is through the use of a method such 
as this that the United Offering of the 
Auxiliary has grown as it has done, in 
the twenty years since it first began. A 
dependence upon personal interest and 
spasmodic feeling would never have 
brought the increase from the $2,000, | 
one-half of which one woman gave, to 
the $224,000 made up of the large num- 
ber of much smaller gifts of the many 
givers. Of the two methods, the many 
gifts from the many is the one greatly 
more to be desired, but the best method - 
must always be that she who has much 
give plenteously, while she who has little 
do her diligence gladly to give of that 
little! ; 

For a study of the United Offering 
and its use tells us plainly that it will 
never do to halt content with the 
$224,000 of 1907. Each year the Church 
in the mission field plans an advance; 
each year the Board of Missions—while 
still failing to keep step—urges the 
Church at home to follow more and 
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more closely upon the ranks of that ad- 
vance guard which leads the way. And 
in no part of the mission enterprise, per- 
haps, is the gain in the field more plain- 
ly to be seen than in respect to woman’s 
work. The United Offering, which in 
1907 seemed so large, has been so called 
upon that now only about $80,000 of it 
remains for the coming year, and the 
question may well be asked, Will the 
Board be able to continue to report that, 
while many calls from the field 
must be unanswered, the United Offer- 
ing of the Woman’s Auxiliary enables 
every call for a woman worker, where 
such worker has been found, to be met? 

And while the number of these calls 
increases, and while the training-schools 
in New York and Philadelphia lay be- 
fore their students the inviting claims, 
and while the secretary of the Church 
Students’ Missionary Association visits 
schools and colleges, and the officers of 
the Auxiliary and its Junior Department 
tell the young women of the Church the 
opportunity that may be theirs, it is lit- 
tle likely that the number of those as- 
piring to missionary service shall grow 
less. Therefore, it is incumbent upon 
the Auxiliary everywhere to increase 
this triennial gift, by making their own 
offerings more and more in accord with 
their ability, by encouraging those al- 
’ ready giving to increase their gifts, by 
making all effort to increase the num- 
ber of the givers. 

For the taking up the often attempted 
task in this new year we have much to 
encourage us. Last month we dwelt on 
the share of the Woman’s Auxiliary in 
the Apportionment Plan, and regretted 
that as yet the Woman’s Auxiliary has 
never, by its contributions sent within a 
year to the missionary treasury, made up 
~ the $100,000 desired. But this hardly 
gives a correct idea of the actual facts 
of the case, for, by selecting as objects 
for the Auxiliary’s United Offerings the 
endowment of a missionary episcopate 
and the training and support of women 
in the mission field, we have placed in 
the hands of the Board amounts that 
they have drawn from for the last 
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fifteen years, and which now actually 
bring the Auxiliary’s share in the yearly 
appropriations up to more than $150,000. 
This is one cause for rejoicing. An- 
other is, what we have already referred 
to, that the amount of the United Offer- 
ing has enabled the Board to appoint all 
applicants who have been considered 
suitable for such appointment, and has 
encouraged our bishops also to ask for 
workers and has made our young people 
more hopeful in asking for appointment. 

Again we may rejoice in the work in 
which our United Offering missionaries 
are finding their opportunity and their 
reward. The letters received at the Mis- 
sions House tell us of this. By reading 
of any work being done by women, the 
story of which appears in THE SPIRIT OF 
Missions, the members of the Auxiliary 
may learn how their United Offering be- 
comes effective in the mission field, the 
United Offering missionary being her- 
self the answer to their prayer and the 
instrument to accomplish that result for 
which their offering was made. 

The $10,000 reserved from the United 
Offering of 1907 has placed in Sendai, 
Japan, a home for our women working 
there and a house in which Japanese 
Christian women shall be trained as 
workers among their own people, thus 
carrying on to that farther step the 
work of our missionaries in making 
Christians, that they in their turn may 
make Christians of others. 


THE JUNIORS AND THE 
UNITED OFFERING 


HALL the Juniors share in the 
United Offering? Yes, of 
course they should, because it 
is an offering of the whole Aux- 

iliary, of which they area part. But there 
is a much more important reason why 
Juniors should take part in this gift. 
The best part, and that without which 
the whole offering is worthless, is pos- 
sible to them as it is not to the Seniors. 
The resolution passed at Richmond has 
two parts, and by far the more impor- 
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tant is the second: “Also to our united 
gifts there shall be added our united and 
earnest prayers that God will put it in- 
to the hearts of many faithful women to 
give themselves to the work of the 
Master in the Mission Field.” Of what 
use will be the money piled up on the 
offering plate in Cincinnati unless there 
are those to be sent? It is for the 
Juniors to fulfil that second clause. It 
is theirs, not only to give that others may 
go, but themselves to go. And how shall 
the leaders teach this? Chiefly by obey- 
ing the suggestion of the resolution and 
adding to their gifts their prayers. No- 
where is there greater need for wisdom 
than in dealing with this question, and 
our best way will be quiet, earnest 
prayer to the Lord of the Harvest. But 
there are one or two suggestions in put- 
ting it before the Juniors. First, let us 
talk of the actual going to the mission 
field as a less extraordinary thing than 
it is often presented. Who has not heard 
a missionary in talking to children take 
it for granted, tacitly, if he does not 
put it into words, that those to whom he 
is speaking will of course not be mis- 
sionaries, but will help others go? Why 
not change the note, and suggest that 
there may be, of those listening, many 
who will themselves take the message 
when they are old enough, but that wntil 
then they can give to send the grown 
up people? Once there was a leader who 
ended a talk to a girls’ club with a few 
words on the privilege of actually taking 
the message personally to foreign lands. 
After the talk one of the girls came to 
know if teachers were really needed in 
foreign countries, explaining, in answer 
to the question whether she thought of 
going, “It never entered my head till 
to-night. No one ever spoke of it to 
me.” ‘We talk of the fields being white 
to harvest, of the need for laborers, and 
then we forget to speak to those who 
should be the most probable laborers! 
The study class offers the best oppor- 
tunity, and it should be impossible for 
any leader to close a class without hay- 
ing suggested to the members the ques- 
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tion of what each one of them can do to 
advance the Kingdom, and certainly 
among the things “to do” is the possi- 
bility of personal service. No leader has 
the right to decide for any member, 
probably it is wisest not even to think 
that “so and so” should go; but every 
leader has the right to make her class 
feel the dignity and honor of the call 
to the work about which they have been 
studying, and every leader should have 
been praying all through the course 
about this subject. “I have prayed,” 
wrote a leader, “that God would send 
the most competent member of the class 
to the foreign field, and He has done so.” 
There is one other thing a mission 
study class teacher should do, and all 
Junior leaders, whether they teach 
classes or not, and that is decide the 
question for herself. It seems illogical, 
to put it mildly, for Junior officers to 
point out the need and direct attention 
to the call to missionary service, unless 
she is ready to answer the call herself, 
that is, unless she is preparing to go, or 
knows why God is keeping her at home. 
When the leaders look at the question in 
this way, we shall have a worthy United 
Offering indeed. 

One more year remains before the next 
offering. During that year let us pray 
the Lord of the Harvest to bring within 


hearing of His voice those whom per-. — 


haps He will send, and then our part 
is done; and we will not doubt that 
there will be some who will hear His 
command, “Go ye,” and will joyfully 
obey. 


THE NOVEMBER 
CONFERENCE 


HE officers’ conference for No- 
vember will be held at the 
Church Missions House on 
Thursday, November 18th, 

from 10:30 till noon, the subject, “How 
the Woman’s ‘Auziliary May Grow.” 


Officers who cannot attend are asked 


to send to the Secretary in advance sug- 
gestions upon this subject. 


[a a 


THE MUNE-AGE OR ROOF-RAISING OF THE TRAINING-SCHOOL 


THE DENDO JO GAKKWAN OR TRAINING- 
SCHOOL FOR MISSION WOMEN IN SENDAI 


By Anna L. Ranson, Deaconess 


[Ten thousand dollars from the United Offering of 1907 was devoted ito the 


erection of a building in Sendai, Tokyo District, Japan. 


It was the plan of 


Bishop McKim to erect a central house for ‘women workers, with a wing on one 
side for a training-school for mission women, on the other for a hostel for girl 
students in the government schools in the city.] 


WISH all the many friends who 
gave to the United Offering and 
thus helped to make this building 
possible could see what a comfort- 
able, convenient and attractive home we 
now have. 
To be connected with a school of this 
sort fills one with such aspirations and 
ideals, such longings to develop the work 


and make the school a centre from which 
shall go out young women strong to 
serve their countrywomen and to give 
them a vision of the beauty of the Christ- 
like life. But it is hard to develop a 
work when so crowded and hampered as 
we have been, when the principal’s one 
room had to be chapel, school-room, par- 
lor and what-not, and there was not 
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even a quiet corner where a student 
could go alone for prayer and thought. 
Now, thanks to the United ‘Offering, we 
have a home where we can study and 
work to the best advantage, and teach- 
ers, students and all the mission say 
“Thank you” from the bottom of their 
hearts. 

The building is in two parts—one in 
Japanese style for school and residence 
for students, the other half in foreign 
style for the American teachers, princi- 
pal of the school, kindergartner and par- 
ish worker. Both parts are two stories 
high and connected on both floors by an 
enclosed passageway. There is, first of 
all, the chapel, where every morning, 
noon and evening we shall gather for 
prayer. There are three class-rooms, re- 
ception, dining, servants’ rooms and 
kitchen on the first floor and, upstairs, 
bedrooms for sixteen to twenty students 
and a bedroom and study for each of the 
teachers. 

The Japanese part is built on three 
sides of a court, and the entire build- 
ing is rather long and narrow, so as to 
have as many rooms as_ possible face 
south—a great consideration in this 
country, where it is “summer in the sun 
and winter in the shade.” The school- 
rooms and dining-room have hard floors 
with desks and tables, but all the other 
rooms in the Japanese part have the 
usual soft, spotless mats and no fur- 
niture. A nice Japanese room never 
seems bare, however; it is so pretty in 
itself, and one gets to love the sim- 
plicity of it and to compare it favor- 
ably with our overcrowded American 
rooms. 

In Japan, when the framework of a 
building is completed, they have an in- 
teresting ceremony called “muwne-age” 
or “roof-raising.” The accompanying 
photograph was taken at the time of the 
mune-age at the school. After all the 
friends and neighbors were assembled, a 
part of the roof was raised in place 
while the carpenter chanted a weird 
minor song. Then they went to the top 
of the roof and threw down into the 
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crowds below hundreds of rice cakes and 
little oranges which the people all tried 
to catch. The head carpenter (to the 
left in front) was dressed in his best 
silk kimono, and all the workmen wore 
new coats (blue and white ones with in- 
teresting characters and designs) pre- 
sented to them by the head carpenter. 
We have a nice yard around the school, 
and hope in time to have a good garden 
and raise most of the vegetables we 
need. There are two wells on the lot 
and the water is said to be the best in 
the city. 

There were five graduates from the 
school last April. The graduating ex- 
ercises were held in the church Easter 
Tuesday, the bishop coming from Tokyo 
to preach the sermon and present the 
diplomas and medals. The new term 
opened April 20th, with nine bright, 
earnest students, as many as we could 
take in the present quarters. In Feb- 
ruary we issued a year book, giving the 
aim and requirements of the school, its 
past history and its curriculum. There 
are two courses, regular and special. To 
enter the former a girl must be a grad- 
uate of one of the higher schools, St. 
Margaret’s or a school of equal rank. 
The special course is for those who are 
earnest and intelligent, but who have 
not had the educational advantages re- 
quired to take the regular course. All 
applicants must present certificates 
signed by a physician and a clergyman, 
testifying to their physical and spiritual 
fitness for undertaking the work of a 
mission woman. The curriculum in- 
cludes Old and New Testaments, Prayer 
Book, Theology, Church History, Chris- 
tian Evidences, English, Music, Sewing 
and Practical Work. All students have 
experience in teaching in the Sunday- 
school, preparing candidates for Baptism 
and Confirmation and visiting in the 
homes of Christians and non-Christians. 
_ In connection with this school on May 
1st we opened a kindergarten, the pupils 
of which now number twenty-six. Our 
object in doing this was to bring little 
children under Christian influences, to 
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open a way for visiting in their homes, 
and to give the students in the Training- 
school for Mission Women an_ oppor- 
tunity to learn by practical experience 
how to teach and interest little children. 
It is our hope to develop this into a nor- 
mal school for kindergartners. 
times a young woman coming to us may 
be much better fitted to do mission work 
as a kindergartner than as a regular mis- 
sion and it is for these and 
other earnest women that we hope to de- 
velop this training-school for kindergart- 
ners. There is no greater field open for 
influencing little children, and through 
them their parents, than the Christian 
kindergarten. If those studying in this 
branch of the school take a course in— 
say, Old Testament History and the Life 
of Christ—their usefulness as kinder- 
gartners will be much increased. We 
are going to begin at once on a build- 
ing for the kindergarten in the same 
yard with the “United Offering” build- 
ings. The downstairs rooms will be 
used for the kindergarten, the upstairs 


Some- 
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for teachers or for a small hostel for 
non-Christian girls who are students in 
some of the Government schools of the 
city. 

The young women of Japan to-day are 
wide-awake and ambitious; if the women 
who do our mission. work are to in- 
fluence and lead these they must be 
thoroughly trained in what they are to 
teach, above all must they be filled with 
the desire to lead others to Christ. Be- 
fore they come to us in Sendai they 
ought to have had the advantages of a 
good education and, if possible, training 
in a Church boarding-school. 

St. Margaret’s, Tokyo, has always been 
the source from which most of our mis- 
sion women have come. Our greatest 
anxiety now is, what will our school be 
if St. Margaret’s has to be closed be- 
cause the funds for rebuilding cannot 
be raised? The Bible-classes, the at- 
tendance at the daily Church services, 
the whole beautiful Christian atmos- 
phere of St. Margaret’s, all prepare the 
way for the Sendai school. 


DEACONESS RANSON AND THE STUDENTS: 1908 


THE SEPTEMBER CONFERENCE 


T 9:30 a.m., on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 30th, a congregation of 
diocesan officers of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary gathered in the 

chapel of the Church Missions House. 
The numbers were small, but they had 
come from dioceses as distant as Mas- 
sachusetts and California, Louisiana and 
Shanghai, and thus seemed to represent 
the entire Auxiliary in its widely scat- 
tered branches. 

For the last time, as General Secretary 
of the Board of Missions, Dr. Lloyd 
celebrated for them the Holy ‘Com- 
munion and gave them words of coun- 
sel.. 

At the close of the service the officers 
assembled in the Board room, and on 
nomination of the Secretary, Mrs. Mont- 
eagle, president of the California branch, 
was chosen to preside. Prefacing the 
meeting, the Secretary reported the gifts 
made by many friends in the Auxiliary 
to Dr. Lloyd, reading the letter written 
to accompany them, which was adopted 
as the expression of the officers present. 
Miss Loring told of the cordial readiness 
with which the contributors had re- 
sponded to her suggestion, and Miss 
Lindley spoke of the Juniors’ gift. A 
response from Dr. Lloyd was received 
and read later in the meeting. 

Miss Lindley was then introduced as 
appointed by the Board on the preceding 
Tuesday to assist in the Auxiliary, espe- 
cially in the care of the Junior work. 
She received a warm welcome from the 
officers, who also voted the same to the 
Secretary on her return from her year’s 
absence. 

The meeting was then regularly begun 
by the call of the roll, when the follow- 
ing branches responded: California, 1; 
Central New York, 1; Delaware, 1; Long 
Island, 3; Louisiana, 1; Massachusetts, 
1; Missouri, 1; Newark, 6; New Jersey, 
2; New York, 5; North Carolina, 1; 
Pennsylvania, 2; Rhode Island, 1; 
Shanghai, 1; Western Massachusetts, 1. 
Visitors also were present from Chicago, 
Hankow and ‘Western New York. 
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The Secretary made her report, in the 
course of which she mentioned the 
changes made by death since the last 
meeting with them, especially in the 
deaths of Mr. Thomas, Miss Carter, Mrs. 
Cochran, Miss King, Mrs. Schereschew- 
sky and Miss Protheroe, and to these 
the president of the New York branch 
added the name of Miss Alexander, a 
young officer of that branch, the news 
of whose death had just reached them. 
A motion of heartfelt sympathy was ex- 
tended by the officers to friends and 
Auxiliary branches specially bereaved. 
The Secretary was also asked to send a 
letter of greeting and loyal co-operation 
to the new Treasurer of the Board of 
Missions. 

After the Secretary’s report, the offi- 
cers reported: from Central New York, 
an initial meeting of diocesan and dis- 
trict officers to plan work for the new 
year; from Long Island, a missionary 
exhibit; from Louisiana, a special effort 
to encourage parishes to meet their ap- 
portionment; from Newark, a visitation 
by officers among the parishes, without 
waiting for the opening meeting of the 
diocesan branch; from New York, the 
co-operation of the Juniors in an insti- 
tute being planned by the educational 
secretary of that diocese; from New 
Jersey, a Quiet Day; from Pennsylvania, 
the missionary calendar prepared under 
the care of Mrs. Mitchell, educational 
secretary, which in this last year’s sale 
paid expenses and gave $400 to general 
missions and $500 in specials; from 
Western Massachusetts, a service of in- 
tercession and a plea for ‘St. Margaret’s 
School, Tokyo, and its loss of a splendid 
opportunity for reaching the young 
women of Japan should its license be 
withdrawn, also for the library of St. 
Augustine’s, Raleigh. 

Representatives of foreign mission 
branches are always received with special 
pleasure on these occasions, and Mrs. 
Graves, of Shanghai, and Mrs. Gilman, 
of Hankow, were warmly welcomed. 
Mrs. Graves said it was her first meet- 
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ing with the officers since 1880, when she 
responded at Miss ©. Jay’s request and 
then found herself, just going to China, 
new and untried, unable to speak for 
the work which she had never seen. She 
spoke of the Auxiliary in China founded 
by Mrs. Twing, in 1893, then with four 
branches, now with sixteen, with ninety 
communicants at the last annual meet- 
ing, with an offering of $209, half of 
which for the United Offering, the rest 
divided variously, but the larger part to 
go to conduct the station school for the 
benefit of the women at country sta- 
tions, who shall come for a few weeks’ 
stay in Shanghai, that they may return 
better able to help on the Christian life 
in the communities at home. Mrs. 
Graves spoke of the need of a_ small 
building to house these women during 
their stay, and for the accommodation 
of the Auxiliary at annual meetings, 
and said that for $500 such a building 
could be put up. Immediately from 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Cali- 
fornia each $100 was pledged for this 
building, and Mrs. Graves going on to 
speak of Mrs. Schereschewsky’s life and 
influence in China, it was voted to make 
it a memorial to her. 

Mrs. Gilman then spoke of the Auxil- 
iary in Hankow, of the 850 women fill- 
ing the cathedral church, of the necessity 
of confining the annual meeting to bap- 
tized women only, and of the station 
class of sixteen conducted last year by 
Mrs. Roots, needing just such a build- 
ing as was needed in Shanghai. Pledges 
of $100 from New York, $50 from Chi- 
cago, $25 from Central New York, $25 
from Newark and $25 from Long Island, 
and $100 more from Pennsylvania com- 
pleted the Shanghai memorial, and gave 
$137.50 toward the building in Hankow, 
voted to be also a memorial to Mrs. 
Schereschewsky, known and loved in both 
districts. Mrs. Monteagle suggested 
that the remaining money needed for the 
Hankow school be left over as unfinished 
business to the October meeting, and the 
conference adjourned for mnoonday 
prayers in the chapel, but at the close of 
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the service it was announced that a 
Newark officer would give the $500 for 
the school in Hankow, and the officers 
dispersed with the unfinished business 
thus happily completed without waiting 
for another meeting. 


MRS. GRAVES TESTIMONY 
TO MRS. 
SCHERESCHEWSKY 


LL who knew Mrs. Schereschew- 

sky would bear testimony to 

_ the influence that radiated 

from a singularly devoted char- 

acter in which perhaps the most striking 

characteristics were unselfishness and 
simplicity. 

Those who knew her in the later years 
of her life would doubtless think of her 
as one who served devotedly and en- 
dured with heroism, as year by year with 
failing sight and lessening physical 
strength, yet with unfailing courage, she 
faced the duties which each day held. 
But memory goes back to the Mrs. 
Schereschewsky of nearly thirty years 
ago—a woman of vigorous health and 
mental power, but still with the same 
unselfish simplicity. It takes up the 
picture of a woman of energy coupled 
with a calm and happy disposition, meet- 
ing the many calls upon time and 
strength which come to a missionary’s 
wife, and with the instruction of her 
own two children as a daily task, yet, 
with her working knowledge of the Chi- 
nese language, still able to give religious 
instruction regularly to the girls of the 
Jane Bohlen School and to gather the 
women of the parish into a weekly class, 
sometimes even crossing the Yangtse to 
meet the women of the one parish then 
in Hankow. That she could, when called — 
upon to do so, resign without a murmur 
these duties which, as she once told me, 
gave her some of the keenest joy of her 
life, gives evidence of the depth of her 
devotion to her Lord and Master, Jesus 
Christ. 
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DR. LLOYD'S MESSAGE TO 
THE OFFICERS OF THE 
WOMAN'S AUXILIARY 


BEG all of you, at every time, every- 
where, as you are interpreters to 
others, to keep a sharp distinction 
between raising money and making 

offerings. We must do the King’s busi- 
ness in the King’s way. Only the other 
Sunday one of the most devoted priests 
in the Church met me and said, “How 
is it you are not begging money this 
morning?” The question came as a 
shock. It levelled the King’s business 
to the world’s business. It is just as rep- 
rehensible for us to let physical condi- 
tions go unimproved as that our lives 
should not be sweet. But it was not for 
this Christ came and died; not this St. 
Paul took into the account. They were 
spiritual things he had in mind; such 
things he began and has kept on telling 
us. Public sentiment depends on women, 
The men accept your point of view— 
money is nothing; the Blessed One 
wants people—humans. Because we can 
get the money, we get the rest; if we 
get the rest, we get the money. There 
was an exhibition of this when our Treas- 
urer died. A shock went through the 
Church, and for the first time since I 
came to this House I felt life run 
through the whole Body. Though, in 
comparison with what we might do, what 
we have done is small enough, still we 
have actually accomplished a real thing; 
there is a note of hope and a point of 
departure. From this death the shock 
of life has come. 

Take home with you the word that all 
the women everywhere must try to do the 
King’s business in the King’s way; not 
with flippancy in meetings, not with 
dollars the prime thing at meetings; 
keep God before you. When people talk 
of raising money don’t criticise, for peo- 
ple cannot rise higher than they are; but 
don’t let them think they have done 
their best. Let the human shine out in 
you, so that they will look for higher 
things, and see that they have something 
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stronger on their side than Boards and 
corporations. 

If it were merely physical things, you 
would use body and brains, but in the 
upbuilding of Christ’s Kingdom God’s 
power has to come; and we must help 
people realize they are human, that they 
have the power to help mortals to live 
human lives—to live consciously the 
life of One who rose from the dead; and 
He will take what we give, and use it 
for His work. We can’t preach it in 
words, but we can show it in our faces 
and our acts. Physical things must not 
be belittled, but they cannot accomplish 
this purpose. Christ is in you. Ask 
God to show you how to help His people 
not to let His business down to the 
ground nor to make light of those things 
in you which Christ does through hearts 
kept pure and affections bright. He will 
do the rest. 

Be human—what you are—with this 
addition, that you know you are His 
and that He is working in you the thing 
which He died for. Help people to be 
sorry that they ever thought of giving 
as other than a token of their love. 


AN ALBANY PARISH AND 
THE UNITED OFFERING 


HE effort of one woman in the 
parish has increased the num- 
ber of blue boxes from twenty 
to 167 in less than four years. 

She really does the work of a parish 
visitor, and as she goes from home to 
home she shows the little box, and tells 
the story of the United Offering; then 
at the end of the year she gives me the 
list of names and I write a personal note 
to each holder of a box, inviting her to 
the meeting. The boxes are opened and 
the money counted, as the women come 
in (an hour earlier than the meeting). 
A service is held at eight o’clock, with 
addresses, then coffee is served, and half 
an hour given to the social side. They 
are called to order about 9:30, and the 
amount of the offering announced; then 
the Doxology is sung, and they disperse. 


Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Mass. 


FACULTY 


Rev. George Hodges, D.D., D.C.L., Dean 
Homiletics and Pastoral Care, and Liturgics 
Rev. P. H. Steenstra, D.D. (Emeritus) 
Interpretation of the Old Testament 
Rev. Henry Sylvester Nash, D.D. 
Interpretation of the New Testament 
Rev. Maximilian Lindsay Kellner, D.D. 
Literature and Interpretation of the 
Old Testament 
Rev. Edward Staples Drown, D.D. 
Systematic Theology 
Rev. Philip M. Rhinelander 
History of Religion and Missions 
Rey. Henry Bradford Washburn 
Ecclesiastical History 
Mr. Robert A. Woods 
Sociology 
Mr. William Alden Paull 
Music and Reading 


Access without charge to Harvard University 
Nbraries and many courses of special lectures. 
Men prepared to meet present problems, theo- 
logical and social. Opportunities for city mis- 
sion work in Boston under experienced direction. 

For Catalogue or other information apply to 
the DEAN. 


The 
General Theological 


Seminary 
Chelsea Square, N. Y. City 


The Very Rev. Wilford L. 
Robbins, D.D., LL.D., Dean 


This is the only Seminary under the con- 
trol of the General Convention of the Epis- 
copal Church. 

The regular Course of three years covers 
a thorough study of all the usual depart- 
ments of Theological training, and Stu- 
dents, after the first year, may specialize 
in certain Departments. 

Students may, without extra charge, 
under the advice of the Dean and Faculty, 
attend certain courses at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Scholarship aid is given when needed. 

For details address 


THE DEAN, 
I Chelsea Square. 


The Divinity School of the 
Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia 


FACULTY 


Rev. WILLIAM M. GROTON, S.T.D., Dean, 
Systematic Divinity. 

Rev. A. D. HEFFERN, D.D., 

New Testament Literature and 
Language. 

Rev. LUCIEN M. ROBINSON, S.T.D., 
Liturgics, Church Polity and Canon 
Law. 

Rev. JAMES ALAN MONTGOMERY, Ph.D., 
S.T.D., Old Testament Literature and 
Languages. 

Rev. GEORGE C. FOLEY, D.D., 

Homiletics and Pastoral Care. 

Rey. J, CULLEN AYER, Jr., Ph.D., 

Ecclesiastical History. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IS GIVEN 
TO THOSE PREPARING FOR 
THE MISSIONARY FIELD 
EXCHANGEABLE CREDITS WITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 


PENNSYLVANIA 


e send to the Dean, Rev. WILLIAM 
N, S.T.D., 5000 Woodland Ave., or 
the Secretary, Rev. THOMAS J. GARLAND, 
Church House, r2th and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


For Catalo 
M. GROT 


Do You Ever Use 
Picture Postals? 


A set of twelve, containing the pic- 
tures of the following bishops, has 
just been issued: 


BISHOP KNIGHT 
BISHOP VAN BUREN 
BISHOP KINSOLVING 
BISHOP BRENT 
BISHOP RESTARICK 
BISHOP AVES 
BISHOP GRAVES 
BISHOP ROOTS 
BISHOP McKIM 
BISHOP PARTRIDGE 
BISHOP FERGUSON 
BISHOP ROWE 

25c. a Set. Sets cannot be broken 

Remittance should accompany all orders 


Order from the — ——_ 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF OFFERINGS 


Offerings are asked to sustain missions in thirty missionary districts in 


the United States, Africa, China, Japan, Brazil, Mexico and Cuba; 
in forty-two dioceses, including missions to the In- 


in tthe Haitien ‘Church; 


also work 


dians and to the Colored People; to pay the salaries of thirty-two bishops, and 
stipends ‘to 2,253 missionary workers, domestic and foreign; also two general 
missionaries to the Swedes and jtwo missionaries among deaf-muites in the 
Middle West and the South; and to support schools, hospitals and orphanages. 

Wiith all remittances the name of ithe Diocese and Parish should be given. 
Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should al- 
ways be made payable to the order of George Gordon King, Treasurer, 
and sent to him, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


The Treasurer of the Board of Missions acknowledges the receipt of 'the following 
amounts during September, 1909, in addition to those recorded in the October 
number, to apply upon the appropriations, all of which were 
included in the record of the last fiscal year. 


* Lenten and Easter Offering from the Sunday-school Auxiliary. 


Notr.—The items in the following pages marked “Sp.” are Specials which do not aid the 


Board in meeting its appropriations. 


In the heading for each Diocese the total marked “Ap.” is the 


amount which does aid the Board of Missions in meeting its appropriations. Wherever the abbrevia- 


tion “Wo. Aux.” precedes the amount, the offering is through a branch of the Woman’s Auailiary. 


Home Dioceses 
Alabama 
Ap. $282.00 
ANNISTON—St. Michael and All 
Angels’: Babies’ Branch, Edith 


Gwynne and Susanna T. Mabry, for 
gasoline for the Pelican, Alaska... 
BIRMINGHAM—St. Mary’s: Gen....... 
FLORENCE—Trinity Church: Gen 


MONTGOMERY—Church of the Good 
EPRETOs« GODis 6. cents cars wisi mketelek 
Byer WOM ae) MAOT sei cag ene ice eee coere ee bre 
Albany 
Ap. $1,773.27 
ALBANY—Al] Saints’ Cathedral: Gen... 


ie EU CIT te AGATE ihedes o's alias Atay 
BALLSTON SPA—Christ Church: Gen... 
BLOOMVILLE—St, Paul’s: 
CAMBRIDGE—St. Luke’s: 
CANTON—Grace: Domi. icc ees seus 
CHAMPLAIN—St. John’s: 
CoHoES—St. John’s: 
DPLEI—St. Jonnie Gene... i.e. es ce 
GLENS Fauus—Church of the wd 

RULES a Soeae CDM Cay ih ne Rooters aor 
GLOVERSVILLE—Christ Church : Gen... c 
Hopart—St. Peter’s: eh Ee tieisimnetyies Ae ict 


see ee ene 


“Fatts—Emmanuel | 


Lenni 
Gone ah sietesaheretetn cm iatts aS ba pie 
MALONE—St. Mark’s : Dom. and Frn.. 
MECHANICSVILLE—St. Luke’s:  Col- 
ored, 94 cents; Gen., $28.34. Oe ay eaees 
OGDENSBURG—St, John’s: Gen..... ath 
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ONEONTA—St. Jaimes’s..........++2.- 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS—St. John’s: Gen. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS—Bethesda: Dom. 
ATG: Wri). nc wate det ratael tease eee 
$255 


WaLton—Christ Church: Frn., 
Gen. SS20. 245 . caiacrecinia cus etek ii te 
WaATERVLIET—Trinity Church: Gen. 


Arkansas 
Ap. $5.00 
LitTLE Rock—Christ Church: ‘Mem- 
ber, Gon’ cro.0.5 aS ee See ne 
Atlanta 


; Ap. $703.04; Sp. $4.00 
ATLANTA—St. Luke’s: Gen. (of which 
Sie, PeGCRO) w ccc be cn, 5 eM IE 
St. Philip’s: Dom. and Frn 
Macon—St. Paul’s: Frn.,....cescs. 
MARIETTA—St, James’s: 
MISCELLANEOUS—Junior Aux., Chinese 
day-schools, Hankow, $13; Sp. for 
“Sister Katherine” scholarship, 
Guantanamo, Cuba, $4............ 


Bethlehem 
Ap. $401.12 


BETHLEHEM—Trinity Church: Gen... 
East MAucH CHUNK—St. John’s: 


GOW (lle Vs a0 OA oie Seen elon 
MitForD—Church of the “Good Shep- 
herd ’y MWe. ws 01s. »,cies witli’ 009’ 6 ave) ey 
ScraNTON—St. Alban’s: Gen...... 
St. Luke’s: ee eee $17. 21.3 Indian, 
Sut ts $267 SBOE. See evens cdhoretets 


St. danas dae eo Soe ewes sees 
TowaNDAa—Christ Ohurch: Gen.. 


59 52 
79 02 


19 04 


45 24 
25 00 


Acknowledgments 


California 
Ap. $2,001.73 


BELMONT—Church of the Good Shep- 


WRONG SPURT elt rita Nclentiint rasta bic es hat, 
BELVEDERE—St. Stephen’s: Gen 
BERKELEY—St. Mark’s: Gen 


Siero SE. Jonna’ s:* Genii. ou css os 
FRUITVALE—St. Philip’s: Gen 
FOWLER—St. Michael’s: Gen......... 
GiLRoY—St. Stephen’s: Gen.......... 


HANFORD—Church of the Saviour: 


REO RR arg eee eine tiie © ce dkeks 


optional buness en Gerianeten aie te 
LoMITA PARK—St. Andrew’s: Gen.. 


MARTINEZ—Grace S. S.: Gen......... # 


MERCED—St. Luke’s: Gen........... 


MILL VALLEY—Church of Our Saviour: 


Gee eitaitciss aes de alee Senet oe 
OAKLAND—Advent: Gen............. 
Ramer TREY OUND = ALON So ee oak 5.0 4 Kn Rien 
Petes ORM RO LG ON Siete ora cAsiegy Wold sk see % 
SR TS CL) DRS Nee ee 
wobeay Church: Gen. (of which S. S., * 
PALo peony Saints’: Gen........ 
Paso ROBLES—St. James’s: Gen..... 
See RICHMOND—Trinity Church: 

BASSI ireeta ri cele aywicle eT Ochs ce Oials Sas bielws 
REDWOOD CiTy—St. Peter’s: Gen..... 
Ross—St. John’s: Gen. .......scceee 


SAN FRANCISCO—AIl Saints’: Gen.... 


Church of the Good Samaritan: Gen.. 


Holy. Innocents’ =. Gens 3% woke ae es : 
Be J Omes 6 2) Gen hers soa vers cae 
burs O10 8 AACR: eretorc's oles i) Shae calls ‘a 
EET ALICe Se UGC cis cleiere.s esleiets Sie. ele ieie 
ee NtepRen Siz) GON vise wie sis%sle sce one's 
Trinity Church: Gen...... ratet ets ie 
San JoSE—Christ Church: Gen rare tones 


SAN MATEO—S?t. Matthew’s: Gen. 


SANTA CLARA—Church of the “Holy 
Saviour: Gen. (of which S. §&., 
SLLE Ms sok Skee ane Se as 


SANTA Cruz—Calvary : “Gen. pita sions 


SAUSALITO—Christ Church: Gen..... 


TULARE—St. John’s: Gen........... 
VISALIA—St. Paul’s: Gen....... pene 


Central New York 
Ap. $1,350.72 


ADAMS—Emmanuel Church: Gen..... 
AvuRORA—Miss E. M. P. Morgan, Gen.. 
BAINBRIDGE—St. Peter’s: Gen....... 


hace ri i Dom. and 


PTTL Gracin elev e''e\ elie love pte aa, Mien eer ets 
BOONVILLE—Trinity “Church : Gen.... 
CAPE VINCENT—St. John’s: Gen...... 
CARTHAGE—Grace: Gen.....seeeeeee 
CAzENOVIA—St. Peter’s: Gen......... 


DEERFIELD—St. Paul’s: $6, S. S.,* 


B12 Dy MeGOR s acpie eisieiaial os aimretetele sere, 9-40 
ELMirnA—Trinity Church: Gen....... 
Greigc—Trinity Church: Gen......... 
Hamitton—Marion Hardy, Gen...... 
HARPURSVILLE—St, Luke’s: Gen...... 
Kenpata—St. Andrew’s: Gen........ 
LOWVILLE—Trinity Church. Gen... 
MARCELLUS—St. John’s: Gen........ 
NEw Hartrorp—St. Stephen’s: Gen.. 


ORISKANY FALLS—Church of the Good 


Shepherd: Gen.....---seeeeeerere 
OxFrorD—St. Paul’s: Gen........-+- 
Paris Hitt—St. Paul’s: Gen.......- 
PIERREPONT MANOR—Zion: Gen.....- 
REDwoop—St. Peter’s: Gen.......... 
RomuLus—St. Stephen’s: Gen.....--- 
SacKETT’s HARBOR—Christ Church S. 

FARES CLOT svoleia ele ais eles of oasis) wel a) era 'e1%e 
SyracusE—All Saints’: Gen........-- 


wo ol 


PN NNHOON cow 


NH 


Church of the Saviour: Gen......... 
GTRGGiNar ChOR re cu nsatele si editors <o52> leis leit te eyes 
MS CAL LPO Give Cr ON Recterare e's siraiiebilel. cau cris heh 
St. Pauls: $95.90, S. S.,* $70.49, 

GON Geiia acai ca ern uGas ove Pitieceserauy ale lamene Ye 
THERESA—St, James’s: Gen......... 
UNION SPRINGS—Grace: Gen........ 
UtTica—Calvary Parish: Gen........ 
7race: $93.40, S. S.,* 50 cts., Gen.... 
ae Church of the Holy Cross: 

Gg ROR POI CIN or Tce OICLELD CICA MES 


Dranity” CRUTCH YH eGels eauecectsw sahara te 
WATERTOWN—St. Paul’s: Gen....... 
Trinity Church?) Geiss ca cs sienn e060 
WILLOWDALE—Grace: Gen........... 


ROG sy GSNisc ctatatere se ameter HI ate wwle tons 


Chicago 
Ap. $320.73 
eee Ss of Our Saviour: 
QU srete sa tel lsyshen siete tebe ae otemrcone te 
Church of the Redeemer: “E. K. C.,” 
GOTT FENE cpa cert netouacsqautder Mover anveherelenerenens 
Epiphany: “J. H. H.,” Gen. 
St. Paul’s: “A Communicant, ” Gen.. 
St. Peter and St. Paul’s Cathedral : 


GOD i sinvendioneis siaie nsers sere e oh ce etein erate 

Gardiner. Lathrop, Getiiia.). 1. TR ieee 
GLEN ELLYN—St. Mark’s: Gen..... ate 
HINSDALE—Grace: Gen........... é 


JOLIET—Christ Church: Wo. Aux., 
Bishop Rowe’s work, Alaska....... 
LA GRANGE—Emmanuel Church: “A 
Layman,” $75, S. S.,* $92.24, Gen.. 
STREATOR—Christ Church: Gen...... 


Colorado 
Ap. $4.13 


PuUEBLO—St. James’s: Frn........ iets 
SALIDA—Ascension S. S.: Gen. bobo oor 


Connecticut 
Ap. $1,463.04 


ANSONIA—Immanuel Church (West): 

ier. sai cide wonac tints aie een ses A 
BETHLEHEM—Christ “Church : Gen.... 
BRIDGEPORT—St. Luke’s: Gen........ 
BROOKLYN—Trinity Church: Gen.. 


ByraM—St, John’s: Gen........- 
CHESHIRE—St. Peter’s: Gen. ot eneke 
CLINTON—Holy Advent: Gen. Sondre ate 
COLLINSVILLE—TYinity Church 8S. S. me : 
(TOMS aie ele ee loupneroteneret ne eke eter ie phere 
DANBURY—St. James’s: Gen...... atone 
DURHAM—E piphany; Gen.......... : 


East Happam—Rey. Dr. F. c Ee 
Wendell, work in Honolulu........ 
Easton—Cnrist Church : Gen.. Slapenere 
GREENWICH—Mrs. C. a Stevens, 
GON. iisce ln teres sie 6 karate, s) 
GuILFORD—Christ Church : ‘Gen. ane atest, 
HARTFORD—St. James’s: Mrs. F. J. 
AIEXAMIGSE wets wiatsiere rsa ciletaley eel rustoneis 
Trinity Church: aera and Frn., 
SV Selge wen.) SOsD Os elesawcsisinicia isis AG 
LONG Hit~—@race : Gen. Seika cet rute 
MERIDEN—St. Andrew’s: Indian...... 
MippLE HappamM — Christ CE : 
(Ca) ay RIMS aO HORA ORIN orn Say 
MIDDLETOWN-—Christ Church : $20, Ss. 
SF SA OID wi GON ce apaptte oie crete ienerce 
MysTIc—St. Mark’s: Genin. ... 0. ot 
NEw  BrITAIN—St. M Dee oe ‘Dom; 
$28.81 Wine wS23.80. ae oi teronsvseeerens 
NEW CANAAN—St. Mark’s : $85. 21, ca 
Member,” $2, Genes shea ee 
New Haven—Christ Church: Charles 
Sears Baldwin, Gen... ..+¢.sc02+s0 
St 5 DUKe78 2 GON). sce oes e's * sisue* ersrele 
NORTH BRANFORD—Zion: Gen........- 


NorRwaLkK — Christ Church (Hast): 


Genk. iets tafetetelts toca one o) clos ln teetone steel fella 


_ Grace: GET cts: linda isvonsha enane ahevessier el orele 


o wo 


ret 
fon) 
PAI TO PHAN Hon wv 


Nun 
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St. Paul’s: 
NorwicH—Christ 
Trinity Church : 
NORTHFORD—St. Andrew’s: 
OAKVILLE—All Saints’: Gen......... 
PINE MEADOW—St. John’s: Gen...... 
POMFRET—Christ Church: Dom, 

Eilon evista: as, ene edulis "6 ooh Twiehish ctrl eae ene eae 
PoOQUETANUCK — St. James’s: , 

See SLOG, GOI. s crvie Nine we eee 
REDDING—Christ Church: 
RounD Hi~L—Calvary: Gen.......... 
SouTH NoRWALK—Trinity Church: 

Bethany Guild, ‘‘Bethany’’ scholar- 

ship, St. Margaret’s School, Tokyo.. 
UNIONVILLE—Christ Church: Gen.... 
WALLINGFORD—S?t. Paul’s: Gen...... 
WATERTOWN—Christ Church: Gen.... 
WESTBROOK—St. Paul’s: Gen........ 
West HAvEN—Christ Church: 


Church : 
CSED ive 050, v civ deere END 


WINSTED—St. James’s: Gen......... 
Woopspury—St. Paul’s; Gen......... 
Dallas 
Ap. $41.13 


DALLAS—Incarnation : 
Gen. 


Babies’ Branch, 


ENNIS—St. Thomas’s S. 8.*: Dom.... 
TEXARKANA—St. James’s: Gen....... 
Delaware 
Ap. $95.80 


BRANDYWINE HUNDRED—Grace: Gen.. 
ae HuNDRED—Christ Church: 

MOIS Sraccuenecueuatel ler evel seve emer teas a onale 
GEORGETOWN—St. Paul’s: Gen....... 
HARRINGTON—St. Sah 

GOT Sis Sait hye wtenw eros al erate leealiorene Srarevarage 
MILFoRD—Christ Church : ‘Gen. Wate oes 
REHOBOTH—ALl Saints’: 
STANTON—St, James’s: 
WILMINGTON—St. Andrew’s: 
St. Matthew’s: Gen....... EIOUCRE NO ele WC 


East Carolina 
Ap. $102.36; Sp. $10.00 


Roper—St. Luke’s: Gen............ 
ScUPPERNONG—St. David’s: Gen...... 
WILMINGTON—St. James’s: “A Mem- 


ee * $10; Mrs. Walter L. Parsley, 
St. Mark’s 8. S.: Gen., $8: Frn., $5: 
Sp. for Nashotah Theological Semi- 


nary, Milwaukee, $5; Sp. for Rev. 
W. C. Clapp, Bontoe, Philippine Isl- 
BUGS eet. Bisiseivisustsveee e-stelaline eines 


Through Mrs. Adam Euspie, Gen. 
“A Friend,” Junior Aux., for the 
boys’ primary school, Ichang, pas 
SOW aati nual ons csieietatemnce nal ohateree 
Winpsor—St. ‘Thomas’s SAS 5 Gen.. 


Haston 

Ap. $43.60; Sp. $31.00 

TALBOT Co.—Mrs. E. M. Roberts, Gen.. 
MISCELLANEOUS—Junior Aux., China, 
$4.50; Gen., $34.10; Sp. for Bishop 
Spalding, Utah, $6; Sp. for Orphan- 
age, Oji, Tokyo, $25. artic 


Florida 


Ap. $30.00 
JACKSONVILLE—S¢t. John’s: Chapter of 
Daughters of the King, Gen........ 


Fond du Lac 
Ap. $21.40 
MANITOWOc—St. James’s: Gen..... 


RHINELANDER—St. Augustine's 8. s* : 
Gen. ; 


#4). 61.96 


GON ia siererni ens Meal b's (ope a Wiese 
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25 


7 
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20 
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Georgia 

Ap. $140.50 
AvuGusTA—St. Paul’s: Gen.........- 
Church of the Good Shepherd: Dom., 
$16 5 Bri SEO prs ards heal aces ae 
FITZGHRALD—St. Matthew’s: Dom..... 
GROVETOWN—Heavenly Rest: Gen.... 
QUITMAN—St. James’s: Guild, Gen... 
SAVANNAH — St. Michael’s Chapel: 
Dom. and PrBsinvincw de ius tes de eG 
Bt) PAUvae (Gen an cegsisls ocd fie stale oisie16 
TIrTON—St. Anne’s: Gen........+006 
VaLposta—Christ Church: 


Harrisburg 
Ap. $167.15 
ALTOONA—St. Luke’s: Wo. Aux., $15, 
Junior Ate, Sis Gensits oc: stac acne 
BLOOMSBURG—St. Paul's: Gen. ae 
GETTYSBURG—Prince of Peace ‘Gen. 
NICKEL MINES—Grace: Gen......... 
WILLIAMSPORT—Christ Church: Dom., 
$10.73; Frn., $10.74; Gen., $10.73; 
Dom, and. Nrny ST 7.is....sea steaks 


Indianapolis 
Ap. $78.79 
INDIANAPOLIS—St. Philip’s: Gen...... 


RICHMOND—St. Paul’s: Gen........ whe 
WORTHINGTON—S¢t. Matthew’s: Gen... 


Iowa 
Ap. $341.79; Sp. $25.00 
BURLINGTON—Christ Church: Gen.... 
Counct. BLurrs—St, Paul’s: Dom., 
$37.75; Sp. for Archdeacon Stuck, 
Alaska, $25; S. §.,* Alaska, $128.32. 
DES MOINES—St. Paul’s: Gen....... 
DUBUQUE—St. John’s: Gen........... 
MvuscaTINE—Trinity Church: Gen.... 


Kansas 
Ap. $487.80; Sp. $17.55 


BAXTER SPRINGS—S?t. Mark’s: Dom... 
CEDAR VALE—St. Matthew’s: Dom. 

AUG GEER shores ee eer 
CLAY CENTRE—S?. "Paul's: Gen. aah 
CoLuMBUS—S?t. Paul’s: Gen.......... 


GALENA—St. Mary’s: Dom. a eae 


JUNCTION Crry—Covenant : Gen. ee 
Kansas Ciry—St. Peter’s: Gen.. ae 
Lrpo—Gen. ...... Say SS asi te 
PITTSBURG—St. Peter’s : MGR. scints lilo 


ay secpermr yee) Sisters of PoBsars 


Gen. to 

MISCELLANEOUS — Wo. Aux., Gen., 
$274.76; ‘‘Bishop Thomas Memor- 
ial’? scholarship, St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Shanghai, $50; Sp. 
“Georgia”? scholarship, $12........ 
Babies’ Branch, “Little Helpers’ ”’ 
Day-school, Shanghai, $5.55; Sp. for 
St. Agnes’s Hospital, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, $5.55.... 


Kansas City 
Ap. $240.75 


JOPLIN—St. Philip’s: Dom.......... 
Kansas Ciry—Grace: Gen........... 
Sto George's! (Gonwes as sis cus 


Kentucky 
Ap. $134.20 


HOoPKINSVILLE—Grace: Gen.......... 
LOUISVILLE—St. Andrew’s: W. A. Rob- 
OnsOn A Wee Ae Robinson, CIN i fa 


no 
OrHMOOWN-100 H 


» 
ao 


79 


101 
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Memoriam) scholarship, St. John’s among mountain whites, $3; Mrs. 
School, Cape Mount, Africa........ 25 00 Evans’s salary, Alaska, $11; An- 
Rae UE Ss, COME aera aliee's che mice bs 52 00 gelica Church Hart day-school for 
PEWEE VALLEY—St. James’s: $2.20, boys, Wuchang, Hankow, $3; ‘‘Lit- 
WosrAte SO. GOncctterdclercnres oo ens 7 20 tle Helpers’’”’ day-school for girls, 
Tsingpoo, Shanghai, $3; Sp. for font, 

Lexington Domestic, $1; Sp. for Indian Mis- 

Ap. $24.00 sion Emergency Fund, White Rocks, 

: a ee Utah, $3; Sp. for ‘Little Helpers’ ”’ 
MIDDLESBOROUGH—St. Mary’s: Gen.... 24 00 bed, St. Agnes’s Hospital, Raleigh, 


North Carolina, $3; Gaylord Hart 


Long Island Mitchell Memorial Kindergarten, 
Ap. $1,403.16 Alcita,. . TOKYO ;<:GOmpere er crsteleve voxels ore . 52 00 

ASTORIA—Church of the Redeemer: i 

SRE OS Gi CHRON Ca ee ae ee ie 30 00 Maine 
pea Georges =, Genter settehe ac eles 1 00 Ap. $402.71 
Bay SIDE—AII Saints’ 's Gen’... Gece. s. 25 17 BAR HARBOR—St. Saviour’s Church: 
BELLPORT—Christ Church: Gen...... 11 00 GEOR idicigetasdiauihs Scpenetremomemicons teteww ioMeus 21 L000 00: 
BRENTWOOD—Christ Church: $23.75, GARDINER—Christ Church: Dom...... 36 25 

MB ARE SG. So SorSe, wGens cnuine.< 380 75 PORTLAND—St. Luke’s Cathedral: Dom. 

BROOKLYN—Church of the Ascension: held aml eG WPI Oras oD Ooo tice bb eo 250 00 

PIONS ANAT 5. Srassooltis: ovis «oie essere 65 00 Si PStephen7 a,” Gens citesis1ecerererentasi mere 5 00 

Church of the Incarnation: Gen...... 13 00 WISCASSET—St. Philip’s: Gen...... % 5 00 
Church of the Transfiguration: Gen... 3 00 YorK HARBOoR—St. George’s: Dom. 
mace ( Heiehts) ss Geno. wes ccSuoen 82 16 Bhd Preis soak hci ates ea eee aoetee 6 46 
IOI gS! A DOSELES? > GOI, ose si velo nieres onde 2 00 
ices COG + GOH o/h. csp cites ca wee rtsle 25 00 Marquette 
St. eo eat Colored, $15.72; Phil- Ap. $12.05 

ippines, AT Eee cietersiarsis otic "sys iehayeie 37 47 Tol rink rch : 
St. John's: Gen. oe... eis LD Ue ee an eae ema tile ELIS. 

Marepnen s 2 Gens tj scake tists ose 29 02 Norway—St. Mary’s: ean : 2 95 
CENTRE MoRICHES—S¢t. John’s: Gen... 3 75 Caps 7 ei Corie ees 1 
CEDARHURST—WMission S. S.*: Gen... 85 88 NA i aa NAL Lai De SONIC DE 
CoLLEGE PomnT—St. Paul’s: $34.32, 

<TC ee 2 eee ernncees 94 32 Sine leet 
eS 23 *. ° z 

GEN. nena eee! 49 og ANNE. Anunpm, “Go.—Severn Parish 
Pientine— "A Irient’ Gen... 2... 2 90 (Millersville) : $14, Ss. Si, $4, Gon.. is eo 
GARDEN Crry—Cathedral of the In- SN ON A alarheteren amen are oon 

eaEMaHOnM Gen ho is beseree ei 133 40 Guardian Angel: Gen........+..++. . tk 

Mrs. William Nicoll, Gen.......... 10 00. = St. Penns aoe Geos bette ete eee eee eas 
Saad east ek gare ieee fc BALTIMORE Co. —Holy Comforter be 
Hoiis—St. Gabriel’s: Gen.......... 5 25 Chapel (Lutherville): Gen........ 7 30 

H N—St. John’s: $50, George Trinity Church (Towson): Gen....... 100 00 

‘csiet. £10, Gen. ......... 60.00. St. John’s ( Huntington) 2 Gea.aihaosen 50 62 
I ats my Mariis® Epona: $25; ; Gen. FREDERICK Co.—All Saints’ (Frede- 

7 Ee eee comer rick): China Mission Chapter, Gen. 5 00 
Ane oa ee = ee rare CEs Matthews (Oak- 20 00 
MANHASSET—Christ Ure: TUS cts NL LS esa es ee ee ae oe en pire 

HARFORD Co.—Hol Trinity “Church 

MERRICK—Church of the Redeemer: _ (Churchville); Dom., $10; Fra., $5. 15 00 

$45.33, S. S., $14.43, Gen........ 59 76 WASHINGTON ROSE Onies Parsi : 

OysTER BAy—Christ Church: Dom., (Hagerstowm) se GoMsccateelels oiclelsietaees 11 00 

pes ee er ee St. Mark’s (Lappans) : For ceaf-mute 

$10, Mrs. ee Be ee aati MIISSIONSML. is. shales < wiilaslae Peltier ote aietens 2 60 

Sn ON gi tle a ’s (Sharpsburg): Gen...... = ae ee 00 

Cc. W. Wetmore, $5, Dom. and Frn.. 89 50 a aan sarpaburg) : Le Ue Beacon & 25 00 
See oe ee ee nn Biaketrowa (Cleat aptiney. Gen... 6 90 

ORT JEFFERS —- 4S = . reatn'e' Indian Sprin : en.. 
SETAUKET—Caroline Church: Dom...<« 30 00 Mission Chapel (India geo 
SMITHVILLE—St?, pees (South) : eee Massachusetts 4 

(Eee CIO Ct aS Dette ecdieronard ; 
HANK— : : Ap. $1,830.50; Sp. $10.00 
Fes LAN sat Andrew's: Gen. ii rates ae aera GON iene «ele 46 35 
tp a Ege Ne mee ing, 64 41 BARNSTABLE—St. Mary’s; Gen....... 56 
EY UAE tetera BEACHMONT—St. Pouve = Gen. ate 20 00 
BEVERLY FARMS—S?, ohn’s : om, . 
nr ANGIE ANE ea ose See ete 
$42.35 Boston—Advent: Gen..... acinelene heres 5 00 
Los erated epipeaays Gen....... 42 385 Ascension: FIt......+c.++seeeeeeees 15 64 
es Grace (South) : Gen. a sakes vse sie vimuene o1 
Louisiana eres ce Ortent Heights) : Bee 
Ap. $171.65; Sp. $7.00 5 Tn., peg MEMOL ya. 0 
Hovuma—St. Matthew's: For the Phil- Aen George C. Thomas, Dom. and Frn., oe aie 
Tee aoe eta Ge Somiaciion rere a teeter eee eee eee oe ee eens 
ees Cuanisné—~Chuireh of ates Good aes Saba of Our Saviour (Roslindale) : aa ke 
Shepherd: 18 CoP Et AOS Rusireusl a) a\oicp ayelatetar sl sarin tebetecsverereusge 
NVILLE—Ch m. St. John’s (Hast): Dom. and Frn., 
see wh sae? Church: 3 Don 5 4 25 “In Memory of George C. Gee ee ae 
ERIA—-E'pi) argaret’s (Brighton iloccuws 
Seon as Are peiehane a =e 5 00 St Marys for Nailers So GOI was eersrers, a 20 10 
NEW ORLEANS—Christ “Church ‘Cathe- oe se oi iba Church: Miss Helen Paine, _ v5 eo 
ee eee ee ee ae co Sm acrait wallton, Gens a iecac saa metoinee 


Babies’ Branch, Gen., $20; work Charles G. Saunders, ‘Gen... alee Ratisy 2, Oe 10 00 
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CAMBRIDGE—Ascension (East): Frn... 
Christ Church; “B. F.,” Dom and Frn., 
$50; Sp. for Rey. C. B. Rice, Sew- 
ard, Alaska, SLO. oes sieves 
Bt. Peter's: GON... vues ven n ss oly v8 opens 
CHELSEA—St. Luke’s : 
DuxBuRY—St. John’s: Gen........+% 
EDGARTOWN—St. Andrew’s: 
Fatt River—St. John’s: Gen.......- 
St. Luke’s: 
Foxporo—St, Mark’s: Gen 
FRAMINGHAM—St, John’s: 
FRANKLIN—St. John’s: Gen........+- 
HopKInton—St. Paul’s S. S.: Gen. 
Hypp ParK—Christ Church: Dom. and 
Frn, 
LINCOLN—S?t. Anne’s: 
Lynn—St. Stephen’s: 
MARBLEHEAD—St, Michael’s: 
MELROSE—Trinity Church: 
Brnoiy Sis Genk Goa. semiereapeserae cs 
MIDDLEBORO—Church of Our Saviour: 
Gen. 
MiLTon—St, Michaels: 
Church of Our Saviour (Hast) : 
NANTUCKET—St. Paul’s: 
NEEDHAM—Christ Church: Gen...... 
New BeEprorpD—St, Martin’s: 
AN, Werte sce cence ovepers ore oie avere mies 
NEwWTON—St. John’s 
Gen, 
NorTH ANDOvVER—St. Paul's: 
Norwoop—Grace: Gen.. 
OAK lam Sala Church : 
AN OPN sielececsye o ‘ 
PEABODY—St. Paul’s 2 
REVERE—St. Ann’s: 
Saucus—St. John’s: 
TAUNTON—St. John’s: Gen.......... 
St. Thomas’s: Henry M. 
MROIN SS sp nicks sits nvuguhauens 4lblagh coat o-raTy) gre ahene 
VINEYARD Haven—Grace : 
WALPOLE—Epiphany: 
ik re Tae pipe” Dom. and 
UL ated sastecenresueretete Scat Stonial 3 
WINTHROP—St. John’s : “Gen. Pe alates 'f E 
WRENTHAM—Trinity Church: Gen.... 
MISCELLANEOUS—Through Right. Rev. 
William Lawrence, D.D., Gen....... 


Michigan 
Ap, $189.52 
- ALpENA—Trinity Church: Gen....... 
BIRMINGHAM—St. James’s: Gen...... 
BROOKLYN—AlIl Saints’: Gen. 
CAMBRIDGE—St. Michael and ‘All 

ANGELS: 8s GOl. Herereys ips aheiaieuaieitetere ee & 

Caro—Trinity Church: Gen. erergidye ana 
CLINTON—St. John’s: Gen. 
DETROIT—Mariners’: Gen..... 
St. Barnabas’s: Gen... 
St. Mary’s: Gen..... Neus 
St. Stephen’s: Gen....... Beata, Sian ei 
FENTON—St. Jude’s: 
LANSING—St. Paul’s: 
ag ned IsLAND—Trinity Church : 

BLS Gratcistisse cash diors Sitar hi ees 
MonroEe—T rinity Church : Gen cen. 
TECUMSEH—St. Peter’s: Gen......... 
Vassar—sSt. John’s: Gen........ 


Dom. 


ene e wee ee eee 


tee 


Michigan City 
Ap. $224.45 
East CuHicaco—Church of the Good 
BNeRWETA™= — GOvijreie casrairvetvs wwe atever eve 


GARRETT—EHmmanuel ‘Church : Gen... 
Hammonp—St, Paul’s: Gen.......... 
Huntineron—Christ Church: Gen... . 
KENDALLVILLE—Trinity Church: Gen.. 
Lee WAWASEE—AIl Saints’ Chapel: 
OTL lor el scine Ar sibebesvormyvloee WiAheudiens GORE 
PtymMouTH—St, Thomas’s: Gen...... 
South Brnp—St. James's: $56.44, 
NV Orr AUX 5 SLU he GOD scicivenipelv ys ee 
MISCELLANEOUS—‘‘A Friend,”’ Gen... ' 


25 


300 


00 


Acknowledgments 


Milwaukee 
Ap. $165.14 


DELAVAN—Christ Church: $33.80, S. 
S.,* $40, 

La CrossE—Christ Church Parish: 
Dom.) And oSPPD.. ratew oe ewiace rea toreue 

MILWAUKEE—St. James’s: 

Oconomowoc—Zion S. S.*: 

MISCELLANEOUS—‘A Thank-offering,’’ 
GON a a isis cw eee eheleiiterace re re lepateys) 
Junior Aux., work among the moun- 
tain whites of Kentucky or Tennes- 
see 


Minnesota 

Ap, $419.22 
ALBERT LEA—Christ Church: Gen.... 
ANOKA—Trinity Church: Gen........ 
DuNDAS—Holy Cross: Gen.......++.. 
LAKE BENTON—St. John’s: 
LITCHFIELD—Trinity Church: Gen.... 


MANKATO—St. John’s: Gen.........+. 
MINNEAPOLIS—St. Andrew’s: Gen 5 
St. “Ansgartsis(s < (Gena. necenc sone ores) 
St. Mark’s: Mrs. H. T. Wells, Gen.... 


Bt. [Paul's Geter tawsersiesiciy stetatein eae 
OLIvia—St. John’s; Dom............ 
ReD WiInNG—Christ Church: Wo. Aux., 
“Clara B. Cogel Memorial’ scholar- 
ship, St. John’s School, Cape Mount, 
West Africa.. 
ST. PauL—Christ Church: Gen.;.... 
Church of the Messiah: Gen. Lis 
St. Clement’s: Gen.... 
St. Mary’s (Merriam Park) : 
which S. S.,* $10) 


a Stephen’s : $2.50, S. S.,* ae 50, 
OL; acdsee Peas aio ates $e eater 
WILLMAR—St. Luke’s: Gen eaters otters 
Mississippi 
Ap. $76.50 
ip OB arirakse s of the Redeemer : 
TS = ouroeicuarodstanel helene eaietomeeteioas a eeaiake 
GLass—Holy Communion : Gente ss. 
sige Selg — St. Peter’s- by- the-Sea: 
AINs. aku sb. 50.804 mie! Slalom ioerete 


LELAND—Mrs. J. H. ‘Johnson, Gen. 


Missouri 

Ap. $569.25 

CANTON—St. Peter’s: 
KirRKwoop—G@race: Gen..... Veet athe 
St. Lovurs—Ascension : Sve eptelteehalWabere 2 
Holy Communion: Gen. Pe 
St. George’s Chapel: Gentian sa ie 
SY. Pauls 2, Geris sce we eee ie 
“A Friend,” Gen.... 
Branch Wo. Aux., 


Nebraska 
Ap. $33.00 
OMAHA—St, Andrew’s: Frn.. 


te eee eee 


Newark 
Ap. $388.65 

ALLENDALE—Epiphany Mission: Gen.. 
HACKENSACK—Christ Church: Gen... 
a Ae Church §. S8.*: 
ON) Gaia tee Sn One aoe 

MONTCLAIR—St, John’s Be (GO. cence t Oi 
SouTH ORANGE — Holy Communion : 
Salary of Rev. H. A. McNulty, 
Shanghai, $187.50; S. S. and Mis- 
sion Study Class, Gen., $29........ 
TENAFLY—Mrs. J. Hull Browning, 
through Wo. Aux., $5.44, Junior 
Aux., $29.56, Babies’ Branch, $25, 


Gens Das ate sys Riss couche. « oeieehersincnueien 


MISCELLANEOUS—Za, Gen...........;: 


25 
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New Hampshire 
Ap. $189.26; Sp. $10.00 
ASHLAND—St, Mark’s: P. H. Ash- 
bridge and S. Benners, Gen........ 
CLAREMONT—Union Church 
EC APA ke ee aica he eee ce ee eee 
ConcorRD—Frank W. Rollins, Gen.... 
DUBLIN—Miss Gertrude M. Denison, 
QE ire Srateiar< atc attarelamers Mie era cw eo Oe 
JAFFREY—Clara Virginia Parker, Gen. 
KEENE—St. James’s Parish: Dom. and 
TRS ha ce Goth Span ai eterna ine wine nace ews 
NasHuUA—Church of the Good Shep- 
herd: $101, S. S., $6.25, Gen.; St. 
Catherine’s Club, Junior Aux., St. 
Paul’s College, Tokyo, $8.......... 
Through Miss A. M. Grater, Gen.... 
NEw LONDON—St. Andrew’s: Gen..... 
PoRTSMOUTH—Christ Church: Altar 
Guild, Sp. for altar purposes, Fort 
PY REON, ALOSEA Soo Via a. bins esta ne cece 
pte STEWARTSTOWN — St. Paul’s: 
OI ene wile bse sel s can leltie Soa owls 


New Jersey 
Ap. $859.36 


ATLANTIC CiTy—Ascension: Gen...... 
BERLIN—Church of the Good Shepherd: 

ARES ES SES CRO BIRR I Re 
BERNARDSVILLE—St. Bernard’s: ~ 
BEVERLY—St. Stephen’s: Dom. and 

Frn. 
BORDENTOWN-—Christ Church: Gen.. 
CHEWS—St. John’s: Gen. At Se 8 
CLEMENTON—St. Mary’s: Gena es 
CRANFORD—Trinity Church: Dom. and 

Frn. 


CROSSWICKS—Grace: Gen........+..-. 
HADDONFIELD—Grace: Gen........... 
HELMETTA — St. George’s Memorial: 


OTE tack Gis tove tosh pepovior cate ne Sao Soa 
MAGNOLIA—Christ Church : Gen's.0<i 


MBETUCHEN—St?t. Luke’s: Gen......... 
MONMOUTH BEACH — St. Peter’s-in- 
ATEICE CGIEN .craleietateuevs © eiiecoisievcliststete 
PLAINFIELD — Holy Cross (North) : 
Mime cy euoiesieaw Wie ince’ eecteneisitekeouslohs 
PRINCETON — Trinity “Church : “A 
Friend,’ Bishop Spalding’s work, 
idee ate sticks ctes one chet Bee sae 
RED BANK—Trinity Church : Gen..... 
ROSELLE—St. Luke’s S. 8S.: ‘‘Delarue 


Kipling Howe” scholarship, St. Mar- 


SACL Bil HPCHOOL ak OVO lee masiiclais in oleh melee 
Toms RIivER—Christ Church: Gen.... 
New York 


Ap. $8,516.28; Sp. $21.25 
BRONXVILLE—Christ Church: Gen... 
CoRNWALL—St. John’s: Gen......... 
Dosss FEeRRY—Zion Church: Gen.... 
BLLENVILLE—St. John’s: Gen.......-- 
GARRISONS—St. James’s: Dom, and 

rd... SYOCIS: 85,9) Geng $2 sien are wee 
St. Philip’s- in- _the- Highlands : Dom. 
and Frn., $300; S. S.,* Gen., $22.. 
LAKE MAHOPAC — Holy Communion: 
Gen. Coat RED 
MATTEAWAN—St. "Luke’s : : Gen. 
NEWBURGH—St. George’s: Gan. .i2h< 
NEw RocHELLE—Trinity Church: Gen. 
NEw WINDSOoR—St. Thomas’s S. S.*: 
IGOR. cheieeisre 
NEW York-—-Beloved Disciple : Gen.... 
Calvary: ‘‘A Member,” Gen......... 
Christ Church (New Brighton): Wo. 
aaa Sr ant ea ia 
Hol ostles’ : FN bc scignatehe do atig haiteWonw ue 
Holy Coane $187.53, Miss Mary 
T. Ogden, $100, Charles W. Ogden, 

SHO Genin. ciesasvseiee 
Holy Trinity Church: Mrs. C. De Witt 
Bridgman, for the work of a nurse 
for two days...... 
Incarnation: Mrs. George L. 
Gen. 


a 


Cheney, 


115 


10 


to 


00 


50 00PEQUBA—St. John’s: 


Messiah 


CRED Ci GONI. evens sielerka. eotievnei 
St. Alban’s (Highbridge): Dom...... 
St. Chrysostom’, 8: Dom., $23.74; 

Prise GUA eoattuayeela weal avelwtatere eueteiave se te 
St. Clement’s : 


St. Cornelius’s (46th Street west of 


9th Avenue): Through Rey. Dr. 
BSCUPPIC; 5 GOD ic rahatevscecsustiawaraletsiert/s vena a 6 
St. Cyprian’s 8. 8.*: Sp. for Bishop 
Payne Divinity-school, Petersburg, 
SOURNOTMG ViTSIOL Rye Ww csi pieners. eb sacw avs 
IS Crm GrEOUIOS-Sits | GOL acorexc) aslecer'stious @ avopere-ane 
St. Mary’s (Mott Haven): Gen....... 
St. Peter’s (Westchester): Wo. Aux., 
$15, ‘““A Member,” $5, Gen........ 
SCRE ALU’ Big GOIN ooo ne honalieie’ sire? oh sfers. oir uanete 
St. Simeon’s: Deaconess’ Nicholas, 


RGR steseuesnaban. ned esetepenepexsueta te euctecstetes 7% 
Miss Ellen King, Dom., $500; Frn., 
SHO Oe eye ounces rarsonerrentaee srercwees casas 
Mrs. George H. Byrd, Gen 36.60 dined 
Mrs; JohnyGs Mloyds Gentes « .sis.cin cre 
Miss F. H. Young, “A MThank- 
OMETIN GE QOD isieca se onsyatereliccuoncuvonle eee 
Julia G. McAllister, Gen.......... 
OssInInc—Trinity Church: 
Die) MOOT) wi GeB ia nek. fo tocove ce iserewipreeteters 
Spee eae ink Je Powers, habe 


keepsie Memorial” ” (Advanced) 
scholarship, St. John’s School, ere 
Mount;, “Airicagnsnn eae cece SOC eEE TS 
RYE—Christ CROnGhAL Genii .n0 sees 


West Somprs—Church of the Good 
Shepherd Chapel: Gen......0..00. 
MISCELLANEOUS—“Layman,”’ 


North Carolina 
Ap. $29.75 
CHARLOTTE—St. Michaels 8. S.*: 
Colored, $5; Frn., $5; Gen., $10... 
SOUTHERN PINES—EHmmanuel Church 
S. S.*: (additional) Gen....... 
WADESBORO — Bishop - Gray Branch, 
Junior Aux., for Mr, Whildin’s work 
among the ’ deaf-mutes Scametons nis 


WELDON—Grace: Mrs. Burgwyn, ‘Wo. 
PANT a, CB. sccrriviaane austindd, Maris, eipievel ators 
Ohio 
Ap. $172.27 
ASHTABULA—St. Peter’s: Gen........ 
BELLEVUE—St. Paul’s: Gen.......... 
CANTON—St. Paul’s: Gen..........-. 
CLEVELAND—St. sauce’ sehaeieets ‘ 
GeMia He sis cite ohtay ch ommsnaten tre cnet ct 
Rev. and Mrs. “Austin Ww. “Mann, 
Gen. 5 SyeveRele er seal oamhe eripiaeee ee 
CuyYAHOGA FALLS —St. John’s : 5 Gen. oa 
Kent—Christ Church: Gen.......... 


KINGSVILLE—Mrs. Nelson Roberts, $5, 

Mrs. Warren H. Roberts, $2, Gen.. 
Nines—St. Luke’s: Gen.........2..-. 
NoORWALK—St. Paul’s: Frn......... 
ToLEDO—Trinity Church: Gen....... 
UNIONVILLE—St. Michael’s: Gen..... 


Oregon 
Ap. $67.00 
BANDON—St. John’s: Gen.... 
CARLTON—Mission: Gen.......<..... 
FOREST GROVE—WMission: Gen........ 
HAMMOND—St. John’s: Gen........06 
HiILLsBoro—All Saints’: Gen........ 
PORTLAND—St. Mark’s: Gen......... 
SEASIDE—Calvary Chapel: Gen....... 
WooDBURN—St. Mary’s: Gen........ 
MISCHLGANHOUS ds ise letete cutis Bade 


sett wwe 


Pennsylvania 
Ap. $1,973.47 — 


BristoL—St. James’s: Gen........00 
COLLINGDALE—Trinity ees 2 Gens. 
OM otscstaneveranstere 


370 


20. 
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AN 


3 


TOP RO ow ho 


986 


PHILADELPHIA — Calvary: Gen., $7; 
Sagada, Philippine Islands, $10.... 
Calvary (Germantown): Wo. Aux., 
BIDS eis cece etd as 0 ale tie 6 toa aay auantianen 
Christ Church Hospital: Gen........ 
Emmanuel Church (Kensington) : 
(et) pe ea RECA Rok BOM ROM eC cc OS 


Epiphany (Germantown) : 
Bvangelist’s; Gen... ..ccesaceecoees 


Holy Trinity Church: Wo. Aux., Frn 
Church of the Messiah: Gen........+. 
Church of the Redeemer: Gen....... 
Resurrection: Miss MacBride, Gen 


St. Alban’s (Roxborough): Gen...... 
St. Andrew’s (West): 
St. Barnabas’s (Kensington) : 
St. Bartholomew’s: GeN......e.e.e0s 
St. Luke’s (Germantown): “A Parish- 

ioner,”’ $1, Wo. Aux., $231, Gen.. 
St. Martin’s (Chestnut Hill): Wo. 

Aux., No. 1, $21.25, Wo. Aux., No, 


Dei SBD 8 GOs -acisdete tence a eieeeie nero 
SE Michael’s's Gein cc iisroverete wi eyatous waata 
St. Peter’s (Germantown): $206.78, 


Wo. Aux., $343.50, Junior Aux., $15, 
Gen. 
St. Stephen’s (Bridesburg): Gen..... 
St. Stephen’s ( Wissahickon)’: Gen.... 
St. Timothy’s (Roxborough) : Wo. Aux., 
Gen. 


TDS AT seeks bic See wee mee ait Utetemenmaeeens 
Trinity Church (Southwark): Gen... 
Se Ce ROT Picitetnherete eiece steele apendin : 
Pittsburgh 
Ap. $755.31; Sp. $10.00 
BARNESBORO—S¢t. Thomas’s: Gen..... 
BROWNSVILLE—Christ Church: Miss 
Mary Ai Eloge, Gerke shai ees. etaiars : 
BuTLER—St. Peter’s: Dom. and Frn.. 
PRin—St. Pauls: DOM... vce eee F 


MEADVILLE—Christ Church: Gen..... 
OAKMONT—St. Thomas’s Memorial: 


MPO Fears Rid sigh rare leona Chae ea Gaal wa wana 
PITTSBURGH — St. Mary’s Memorial: 
Gene ese site alas afate jattal’a tees aete: atelcavetic (sifeles 
Calwary: Gen., $343; Sp. for Bishop 
Van Buren, Porto Rico, $10...... : 
St: -Peter’s? Dom. and Erni. ..\..; PSS 


MISCELLANEOUS—Offering taken at the 
meeting of the Archdeaconry, held in 


St. Stephen’s Church, Wilkinsburg, 
September 20th, Gen............. 
Quincy 
Ap. $65.20 
GALESBURG—St. John’s: Wo. Aux., 
ONS Sin sen siatta vat Blo aati Sere ee ehh tole as 
KEWANEE—St. John’s: Gen.......... 5 
Quincy—St. John’s Cathedral: Gen.. 


Rock ISLAND—Through Mrs. Anne S§. 
Street. - Gen aiela serene ate, of share eres 


Rhode Island 
Ap. $574.25 


EDGEWwoop—Transfiguration: Gen..... 
NARRAGANSETT PInR—St. Peter’s: Gen. 
NEwWPoRT—Emmanuel. Church: Gen... 
Aa. C.,” for Non-ritualistic Mission, 
QB ay Mtavetous: suerte wees rete ala) cre aio & co) pea 
PonTIAcC—All Saints’: Gen.......... 
PROVIDENCE—Church of the Messiah: 
Uae, Oe a ae Bean Me Re acer 

SCMOCHN RS AG OU hag MENT eae ry 
RIVERSIDE—St. Mark’s: Gen......... 
WESTERLY—Christ Church: Gen..... 
MISCELLANEOUS—Wo. Aux., Gen.. 


South Carolina 
Ap. $275.15; Sp. $3.00 
ALLENDALE—Holy Communion: Gen... 
BENNETTSVILLE—St. Paul’s: Gen..... 


CHARLESTON—Christ Church: aol 
St. John’s: Wo. Aux., Gen.... ae . 
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Acknowledgments 


St. Luke’s: Junior Aux., M. BE. Pinck- 
ney Fund, Bible-women, Tokyo..... 


St. Paul’s: Junior Aux., ‘Bishop 
Capers’ Day-school, Wuchang..... 
“A Friend,” Japan... .cccisssvcee 

CLINTON—Wo. Aux., GeN......++--. 

CoLuMBIA—St. Mary’s: Gen......... 

Trinity Church: Gen.........++2+20 

EASTOVER—St. Thomas’s (Colored) : 
(e(-\ Pe a een MOI OO UC 

Episto IsLAND—Trinity Church: $30, 
B.S. Pr SOsLO SM cio crores) ots tole ati 

GLENN SPRINGS—Calwary: Gen....... 

GREENWo0OoD—Resurrection: Gen...... 

LauRENS—Mrs. A. C. Haskell, Jr., 
Gets 5 Te sweeten & Shele terol alles wile folate (atelns . 

MCPHERSONVILLE—Sheldon: Gen..... 

PENDLETON—St. Paul’s: Gen........ 

PLANTERSVILLE — Prince Frederick 
Pariah eGo: asie ets) sole onlay olay see tale 

RmmGEwAy—St. Stephen’s: Gen....... 


Rock Hm1u—Church of Our Saviour: 
Gen., $4.37; Junior Aux., ‘Bishop 
Capers’? Day-school, Wuchang, Han- 

t”" James's: Gen., $7.50; 

Wo. Aux., N. S. Wilson Day-school, 


Hankow, $2.50; M. E. Pinckney 
Fund, Bible-women, Tokyo, $2.50; 
Sp. for “Bishop Howe” cot, St. 


Mary’s Orphanage, Shanghai, $3.... 
SPARTANBURG—Epiphany: Gen....... 
SUMMERTON—St. Matthias’s : 


SUMMERVILLE—St. Barnabas’s: Gen... 
St. Paul’s: Gen., $5; Junior Aux., 
McCullough Fund, Porto Rico, $1.. 
WILTON—Christ Church: Gen........ 
MISCELLANEOUS—Wo. Aux., “‘A Mem- 
BOR “GOR seattle ae tie Te ae an ae CRW D 
Southern Ohio 
Ap. $175.78 
CINCINNATI—Calvary: Gen..... Sete e 
CoLuMBuS—St. Paul’s: Gen......-.. 
FERN BANK—Resurrection: Gen...... 
PorRTSMOUTH — All Saints’: Alaska, 
$16.10; Frn., $3; China, $6; Gen., 
$2032) \ cxroawls. oe crcteme cote A ch 
XENIA—Christ Church: Gen...... a aifere 


Southern Virginia 
Ap. $142.77 
BATH Co.—Christ Church (Warm 
Springs) : Deaf-Mute Mission...... 
(Warm Sulphur Spring)—Bible-class, 
through Wo. Aux., Fort Yukon, 
Alaska Boake eee ee ee ee 
BUCKINGHAM CO.—Emmanuel Church 


burg), ye ee aleve. eel ales 
FRANKLIN Co. — Emmanuel Church 
(Callaway) ial Ganls. cain cone 
Sr ee Co.—St. Paul’s (Norfolk) : 
Os”: Waa oer eea we 
Sty PELCPIE GOI otis love ceca a cero ne 
BY ING Starkes Gens icc cate teens 
PITTSYLVANIA Co. — Epiphany (Dan- 
nd AS OPT winyals ateieucreneee teenie Ree 
ISB 0o.—Intermen Parish Bi 
Stone Gap): Gen. ee 


Springfield 
Ap. $80.51 
ae Pauls: i SOP OR EIS 


ed 


CARLINVILLE—St. Paul’s: 
Bartholomew’s : 


GON) .cakiein ba iis start Nous ate ee 
MARTINSVILLE—Grace: Gen.......... 
Mounpd Crry—St. Peter’s: Gen....... 
cane opener John the Baptist’s: 


C9109 SUS "0 Be) oe RU LT 6x6 cose) eio\e, lv wy AC elle ot8 


Acknowledgments 


PEKIN—St. Pauwl’s: Gen 


SPRINGFIELD—St, Paul’s: ‘Little Help- 
BS GONS e garcives eee Oba ak ee eicn 
MISCELLANEOUS—Dom., $5; Frn., $5. 
Tennessee 
Ap. $71.90 
CHATTANOOGA — Thankful Memorial: 


Prous “Wor Are, Gens ski stearic 
a LopGE—Miss Virginia H. Wever, 
SBM ileveiisl a ote: fais Welle) cree el aicia eka ears: cial 
KNOXVILLE—St. John’s: Gen......... 
NASHVILLE—Christ Church: Wo. Aux., 
NOREEN BM RCAn ies caleba hoist orcveicisis: ehierh arewedcacce 
Tracy Ciry—Christ Church: 
Wo. Aux., Gen 


Texas 
Ap. $22.73 
GALVESTON — St. Augustine’s Mission 
a WG eras AOR? oe kr vis usleuiensieie Sls cic nt 
HEMPSTEAD—St. Bartholomew’s: 
ROCKDALE—St. Thomas’s: Gen....... 
WASsSKom—St. Mary’s: Gen.......... 


Vermont 


Ap. $40.81 
GRAND ISLE—Vantines: Gen......... 
St. ALBANS—St. Luke’s: 
WELLS—St. Paul’s: Gen... sccsccsce 


Virginia 

Ap. $216.09 
ALBEMARLE Co. — Emmanuel Church 
Greenwood) "s) NGORes 6, osm ses os S09 
me. George's (Crozet): Gen. .... 2.0. ss 
ALEXANDRIA Co.—Fort Meyer S. S.: 
Japan 


CULPEPER Co. — Emmanuel Church, 
Slaughter Parish: Gen.......0+-.. 

FarrRFAxX  Co.—Zion (Fairfax): Wo. 
EPRTE ROR ETB as: faloy aegis mys" ahis 6 ses aie 


FAvuQuigER Co.—St. James’s (Warren- 
ARES SRE oie aie acs yeucl ataleveraia San Sieverstcus> 
HENRICO Co.—St. Mark’s (Richmond) : 
Through Mrs. R. C. Carter, Gen... 
SA Priend,-> Dom. and “Pris. o.: 
NORTHUMBERLAND CO. Wicomico 
Church, Wicomico Parish: Frn..... 
SPOTTSYLVANIA Co.—Trinity— Church 
(Fredericksburg) : Dom. and Frn.. 


Washington 

Ap. $561.49; Sp. $4.60 
WASHINGTON—Ascension: Gen... 
All Saints’? (Bennings): Gen........ 
Church of Our Saviour cea Ss : 
Ghee 52 Seen mm airimamooeS ayoreioie 
Chapel of the Nativity: Genk a6 Hex 
St. Alban’s: Gen. 


St. Columba’s (Tenleytown) Ba GOEL oe) ake 
St. James’s: Salina, $3.50; Bontoc 
Missions, Philippine Islands, $5; 
Alaska, $6; Gen., $18.37..<... Bord 
St. Mark's: Gen... ccs cs vac» ase aieteree 
Sie Stephens: Genyensan. sosis. @ 
St. Paul’s: Sp. for Bishop Knight’ s 
work, Cuba...... SA AIO DD Cone On! 
Trinity Church: Gen.......-. phi Sielets 
St. Agnes’s Chapel: Gen........... 
Christ Church, Washington Parish : 
Dom, and Frn...... Bele ial tate lente om 


Lio. Zeller, (Genes. 2a os ‘ 
CHARLES Co.—Christ Church, * Wittiam 

and Mary Parish (Wayside) : Gen.. 
PRINCE GEORGE AND CHARLES Co’Ss.— 

St. James’s Chapel (Indian Head): 


Gen. 
sr. Mary’ s Co. Ail Saints’ (Oakley) : 


ORT me OMI e CRO CROC OrorineeeatucnCoe ea 
MISCELLANEOUS. — “Through Miss 
Emes, Wo. Aux., salary of, Miss 


Gertrude Stewart, Hankow.... 


113 


00 


00 
00 


Western Massachusetts 
Ap. $297.36 

ASHFIELD—St, John’s: Gen.......... 
GREENFIELD—St. James’s: 
Hotyoke—St, Paul’s: Dom. and Frn., 
$100, “‘A Friend,” $10, Gen 

MILLVILLE—St. John’s: Gen. 
NORTH BROOKFIELD — Christ Church 
MEMOTIOLS. GONd ete siclere oerelec cloree 
ORANGE—Trinity Church: 
OTIS—Sl. Pauls GON: cciciciaccce ws os 
SHEFFIELD—Christ Church: 
SouTH BARRE—Christ Church ata 
SPRINGFIELD—St. Peter’s: Gen....... 
WILKINSONVILLE—S¢, John’s: Gen.... 
WINCHENDON — Hmmanuel Church: 
GEOnis) Cys. Diets eipyermre Beene auettyieeeh ai ciate cress lave 


Western Michigan 
Ap. $229.24 


BENTON HARBOR Holy Trinity 
CRUTCHES Gem ic cadens excgeieceolepersiaieronciens 
CHARLEVOIX—Christ Church: C 
GRAND Rapips—St. Luke’s 8S. 8. +: 


GOmy ss Meeoiaiotcectetruantarcie newucnee cotte 
St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral: “A Mem- 
ber,’”? Dom. and Frn Ron Pane 


Gen. 


Western New York 
Ap. $226.15 

ANGELICA—S¢. Paul’s: St. Margaret’s 
Gulla iy Gein’ saiasieronene eieteyenerosiohe.<: arevcle 
BuUFFALO—St. Clement’s: Gen. rege 

CANASERAGA—T rinity Church : ‘Frn. 
GENESEO—St. Michael’s: (In Memor- 
iam) ‘“W. F. C.” bed in Elizabeth 
Bunn Memorial Hospital, Wuchang. 


HAMMONDSPORT—St. James’s: Gen.... 
JAMESTOWN — St. Lwuke’s: Mrs. Bs 

Loucks; = Gem... <asustonetene ene nee oo 
NIAGARA FALLS—St, Peter’s: Gen. ort 
NoRTH TONAWANDA—St. Mark’s: Gen. 
ROCHESTER—St. Luke’s: ‘Elizabeth,”’ 

Ge PR aanoeta be ehers paolona 
MISCELLANEOUS—‘‘A Friend, is “Gen.. ee 


Wo. Aux., Brazil 


West Texas 
Ap. $40.00 


ee Pass—Church of the Redeemer: 
en oe 
KyLe—St. “M ary’s: 


ROSSVILLE—AIl Saints’: Gen........ 
RuNGE—St. John’s: Gen...... exehis: ovals 
SAN MArcos—St. Mark’s: Gen....... 
TARPON—WMission: Gen........... se 
YoaKkumM—Holy Communion: ay dpa 
MISCELLANBOUS—Gen. .........0000- 


West Virginia 
Ap. $13.02 


BERKELEY SPRINGS—St. Mark’s: 
Aux., Gen. 


Wo. 


PARKERSBURG—Church of the Good 
Shepherd: Men’s Bible-class, Fair- 
banks, Alaska..... PASEO Oe CI too 

WESTON—St. Paul's: Frn..... 

MISCELLANEOUS — Supplemented “Mis- 


sion League, Gen. : 


Missionary Districts 
Alaska 


Ap. $271.24 


FAIRBANKS AND ViciInity—St. Mat-_ 
thew’s and Mission S. S.’s: Gen.... 

SKaGwAay—St. Saviour’s S. S.: Deaf 
ANG. DUM Die eisie olsiesetede eb aielaketevebenonene 
Southeast Archdeaconry, Gen........ 


ee RO 
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256 


10 


24 


00 


988 


Asheville 

Ap. $4.00 
LINcoLNTon—“A Friend of Missions,’ 
Gen. 


MISCELLANEOUS—“H. N. J.,’’ Gen 
Idaho 
Ap. $5.00 
CorUR D’ALENE—St. Luke’s: Gen.... 
Kearney 
Ap. $10.00 


CALLAWAY — Holy Trinity Church: 
Gen. 


Nevada 
Ap. $72.75 


DayTon—AIll Saints’: Gen........... 
LOVELOCK—MWMission: GeN.....+.+e05- 
MiInA—St. Peter’s: Gel... ..sccvceeee 
ProcHE—Christ Church: 
RHYOLITE—St. Thomas's: 
SILVER Ciry—Grace: Gen.........++. 
SPARKS—St. Paul’s: 
TUSCARORA=-GOM. ea ce% cM ete eleues + 
VERDI—Mission: Ge......2eeeee0ee 
VIRGINIA CitTy—St. Paul's: 
WADSWORTH—WMission: GeN.....-.+4. 


New Mexico 
Ap. $89.50 


LAs VeGAS—St. Paul’s (New Mexico) : 
GOD leew arrive cca ee slaleyara Sinelce esta “orate ere 
EL meer 
Gen. . 


North Dakota 
Ap. $12.00 


MINNEWAUKAN — Grace: (Apportion- 
ment, 1909-10)}' Gen. a6 casos tes ele 


Olympia 

Ap. $167.63 
ANACORTES—Christ Church: minis Seletere 
Avon—Ascension : Gen.. Snes atane Siearcietene 
BELLINGHAM—St. Paul’s 


BLAINE—Christ Church : ee Ac PCR , 


BURLINGTON—St. Mark’s: Gen........ 
Port ANGELES—St. Andrew’s: 
RENTON—St. Luke’s: Gen........... 
SEATTLE—Epiphany: Gen.....6..+.0e 
SEDRO-WOOLLEY—M,. A. Wallace, Gen. 
TacomMa—St. Andrew’s: Gen......... 
Trintty Church: (Genie s oss alc s0 eae 
VANCOUVER—St. Luke’s: Gen......... 


Porto Rico 
Ap. $2.00 
MISCELLANEOUS—"Cash,” Gen....... 


Sacramento 


Ap. $167.55 
AUBURN—St. Luke’s: Gen..,....... aie 


LAKEPORT—St. John’s: Gen......... 
RED BLurF—St. Peter’s: Gen........ 
READING—All Saints’: Gen.......... 
ST, HELENA—Grace: Gen............ 
SACRAMENTO—Trinity Church : 
SUISUN—Grace: GeN.....s.ceivues f 
VACAVILLE—Epiphany : reek ta, cals . 
VALLEJO—Ascension: Gen. 


South Dakota 


é Ap. $84.95 
hr ea NE ee aA ett beisds : 
BT attiets ake ee 
St. Barnabas’s : Indian. . 
Calmnrys) ANGIAN on stoten sca wate 
Bt. Stephen’a® Indian.+..5544. 0.06006 
Ascension: Indian......... Seiden 
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Acknowledgments 


St. Marys. ADGIAD Hse osad ale es anevete waste 
Emmanuel Church: 
St. Thomas’s: i 
St. Luke’s: 
St. Andrew’s: 
St. Mark’s: 
St. Paul’s: 
Standing Rock Mission: 

Good Shepherd: Frn.....ccsscveses 
St. John Baptist’s: Frn......«ccceeve 
Grand River School: 

Frn., 
FLANDREAU—St. ] 

Gen. 
LEMMON—Gen, 
SELBY—Christ Church: 
WATERTOWN—Trinity Church: 


Gel, as-..> se 
Gen... 


Spokane 

Ap. $41.00 
DE. GLADE—Gen soins ies see eee a a 
HILLYARD—Epiphany: Gen.......... 
SPOKANE—St. David’s: Gen.......... 
Bl. CAMELS GOR oi. Saha ns na GG oe 
St. Matthew’s: 
Bi ePOUlS GONE see tae ira aa eae 
St, Peter’s: 
St. Thomas’s : 
Wilson Johnston, Gen............. 


The Philippine Islands 
Ap. $50.00 
MANILA—St, Stephen’s: Gen......... 


Utah 
Ap. $1.35 
Utah Girls’ Friendly Camp, through 
Wo, Aux., work among mountaineers, 
Asheville 


ee ee a] 


Western Colorado 
Ap. $17.30 

aa Sr aye Ae ce ee 

Mancos—St. Paul’s: 

MAYBELL—Gen. 

STEAMBOAT SPRINGS—St. Paul’s: 


ey 


Wyoming 
Ap. $18.44 
BUFFALO—St. Luke’s: Gen.......... 


Brazil 
Ap. $100.00 
MISCELLANEOUS—Gen. 


od 


Miscellaneous 
Ap. $4,759.45 
Interest, Gen.... 

“Anonymous,” 
“A Friend,” 
“A Friend,” Gen 
Wo. Aux., United Offering, 1907, on 
account of appropriations to Sep- 
tember 1st. 1909, Dom., $1,351.22; 
Frn., $1,059.55 


Receipts during September which 
epply on the o year, 1908- 


Amount previous] 
acknowledged 
Men’s Missionary 
Thank-offering 
de de dag Ott, 
Mrs. Sarah Dwyer, 
Gift: <.pinr hears 


$1, 504,596 54 


57,314 74 
10,000 00 


1,000 00 


Total receipts included in the fis- 
cal year, 1908-1909.... 


- 2,410 


‘Sphis oe. $ 88,131 


00 


35 


44 


00 


1,572,911. 28 


+e+s+ $1,611,048 21 — 
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The Treasurer of the Board of Missions acknowledges the receipt of the follow- 
ing during September, 1909, applying upon the new fiscal year. 


Alabama 


Ap. $9.11 
LETOHATCHIE—Mission: 


Albany 

Ap. $5.00 
ADBANY—St. Peter's: Indian......... 
SPRINGFIELD CENTRE—St. Mary’s.+ 


Atlanta 
Ap. $28.24 


ATHENS — Emmanuel Church: Mrs. 
David C. Barrow, “Ingle Memorial,”’ 


prachanr = ebankows—- sccuuccsg oes 

ATLANTA — St. Philip’s Cathedral 

peeecor consent, 1908-9) : Dom. and 
Bethlehem 


Ap. $37.68 


POTTSVILLE—Chapel of the Resurrec- 
tion: 
SLATINGTON—Christ Church: Gen.... 


Central New York 


Ap. $94.91 ° 


ADAMS—Emmanuel Church (Appor- 
tionment, 1908-9): Dom. 15 ets.; 


idan ys Desens tors yie ths, ee eave eae 
CANDOR—St. Mark’s (Apportionment 
FESTUS DOR yg Rear eee eee Ree 
OswEeGo—Christ Church: Gen........ 
SYRACUSE—Grace: Gen.............. 


St. Paul’s (Apportionment, 
Dom., $18.52; Frn., $18.40 


Chicago 
Ap. $202.75; Sp. $5.00 


CHICAGO—Ascension: Dom., $29; 
Fond du Lac, $50; Frn:, $167. .:... 
St. Barnabas’s: Sp. for Rey. Charles 
He iriee,) Alas... Breiegsecote wsie-ooe te 
HINSDALE—Grace: 
LA GRANGE—Emmanuel Church: Gen.. 


Colorado 


Ap. $16.00 


COLORADO SPRINGS—Grace: 
Western. . COLOTAGOs..5 3.5. cnere coven: oie. 6 srels 


Connecticut 

Ap. $65.00; Sp. $25.00 
BANTAM—S#. Paul’s: Gen eicxe 
BRIDGEPORT—Miss Maria H. Ludlum, 
Sp. for Sagada residences, Philippine 
STAINS oye salaini ae onelearsiccsye sine aaieennce 
MARBLE DALE—St. Andrew’s: 
Luna Turrill, Dom. and Frn........ 
SayBRooK—Grace: Gen...........05. 


Dallas 
Sp. $40.00 
DALLAS—St. Matthew’s: Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for organ for Miss Driggs’s school, 
Mexico 


CC 


Duluth 


Ap. $250.00 
DuLuTH—St. Paul’s: Gen........... 


GOhoic <ait eas 


o 


oo 


16 


25 


35 


40 


clei 


00 


00 


00 
68 


00 
25 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


250 00 


+ $320.67 credited to Foreign Missions in 
the October number is now said to be for Gen- 


eral Missions. 


Fond du Lac 
Ap. $1.60 


RHINELANDER—St. Augustine’s: Gen.. 
Harrisburg 
Ap. $27.10 
WILLIAMSPORT—Christ Church: Dom. 
QIAN PRS eieicas 5 chara eee cle aa ce we. oie 
Indianapolis 
Ap. $5.00; Sp. $10.00 
INDIANAPOLIS—St. David’s: Gen., $5; 
Sp. for Building Fund for the 
church in Cebalass, Cuba, $10..... 
Iowa 
Ap. $0.60 
EAGLE GROVE—S#. John’s; Gen....... 
Kentucky 
Ap. $118.55 
LOUISVILLE—Advent: Gen..........- 
Lexington 
Ap. $3.75 


DANVILLE—Trinity Church: Gen..... 
NICHOLASVILLE—A1l Saints’: Gen,.... 


Long Island 
Ap. $68; Sp. $50 


PortT WASHINGTON — St. Stephen’s: 
GOR aba an Weare at als oto pureonaielal a cuseete 
RICHMOND -‘HiLti—Resurrection: Sp. 
for Christmas entertainment, Ka- 
wagoe, Tokyo, $25; Sp. at discre- 
tion, Kawagoe, Tokyo, $25......... 
Los Angeles 
Sp. $81.00 


LonG BEACH—St. Luke’s S. 8.: Sp. for 
scholarship in St. Mark’s Mission, 
Nenana;:- Alaska... .%iol so ieee owe 

Los ANGELES—Christ Church: 
Aux., Sp. for furnishing of the Pri- 


OLY) HOMO UI MA Ais conten tel eiroxsiie: vhs ° 
Louisiana 
Ap. $16.00 
Bastrop—A, E. Washburn, Gen...... 
NATCHITOCHE—Trinity Church: Gen.. 
Maine 
Sp. $32.00 
MISCELLANEOUS — “Three Friends,” 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for Building Fund, 
St. Hlizabeth’s Hospital, Shanghai... 
Marquette Le 
Sp.- $10.00 --— 
MARQUETTE — St. Paul’s Cathedral: 


Girls’ Friendly Society, Sp. for 
scholarship in school for Rev. F. D. 
Lobdell, Rutherfordton, Asheville... 


Maryland 
Ap. $14.50; Sp. $10.00 


BALTIMORE—‘“H. W. A.,” Sp. ce Rev. 


Mr. Ancell, Shanghai sheds sistoleortetetecrre 
FREDERICK Co. —St. Stephen's (Thur- 

MIONL)! PNG eticnsey cy sees anes tetera eee 
WASHINGTON Co.—St. Anne’s (Smiths- 

DUES) oS Oris csi merveste lel oxecn.c ePananare S 


1 60 


27 10 


15 00 
60 


118 55 


32 00 


10 00 


10 00 
6 50 
8 00 
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Massachusetts 
Ap. $174.70; Sp. $140.00 
Boston—Holy Trinity Church: ‘H.,” 
Sp. for equipment, St. Margaret’s 
School, Tokyo, $50; ‘‘A Member,” 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for personal use, 
Revs C. BL Rice, Alaska cs ecswin esse 
CAMBRIDGE—Christ Church: Ae 
Sp. for Sagada residences, Philip- 
pine Islands, $25; Sp. for school 
desk, Anking, Hankow, $5 
ConcorD—Trinity Church: Gen...... 
FatmoutuH—Church of the Messiah 
(Wood’s Hole): Through Wo. Aux., 


Sp. for Miss M. W. Roper, Hooker 
Memorial School, Mexico (of 
which “Friends,” $20), $25 ; 


“Wriends,’’ Sp. for Deaconess Affleck, 
IMGXIC0, “SLO: cy anocson neat ie waatere 
Lynn—St. Stephen’s: Mrs. E. S. John- 
son, Sp. for St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Ponce, Philippine Islands.......... 
NEwTonN—St. Mary’s 8S. 8. (Lower 
Falls): ‘St. Mary’s” scholarship, 
St. Mary's Hall, Shanghai... foos0n 
SANDWICH—St. John’s: Gen......... 
MISCELLANEOUS—(A p portio n- 
ment, 1909-10) Branch Wo, Aux., 
Domestic Committee, salary of mis- 
sionary, Logan, Utah, $85; Western 
Colorado, $25; Nevada, $25 


Michigan 

Ap. $7.00; Sp. $19.60 
ALGONAC—St. Andrew’s: Gen....... ‘ 
DETROIT—St. Mark’s Mission: Gen... 
St.. Philip’s: Wo. Aux., Sp. for Mrs. 
F. A. Shore, Lisbon, North Dakota.. 
Mrs. Thomas S. McGraw, $5, Mrs. 
J. S. Minor, $2, Sp. for infirmary, 
Cane Mount, wAtricacniade. 2a tcteve 
St. CLAIR—St. Paul’s: Wo. Aux., “Sp. 
for Rev. H. C. Parke, Asheville. . 


Minnesota 
Ap. $5.00 
GLENCOE—Christ Church: Gen....... 


Mississippi 
Ap. $1.00 
JACKSON—Mrs, BH, L. Ragland, Gen... 


Missouri 
Ap. $2.00 
St. Louis—Hanetta B. Dickinson, Gen. 


New York 
Ap. $1,892.30; Sp. $203.00 
BEDFORD—St, Matthew’s: Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Hospital of the Good Shep- 
herd, Fort Defiance, Arizona....... 
New York—Church Missions House 
Chapel (Service of Diocesan Officers 
eee Aux., September 30th, 1909) : 
Holy Aposties’: Mrs. N. B.’ Baylies, 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for Christmas gifts 
for Shanghai, $5; for Tokyo, PO eves 
Incarnation: Mrs. George Cabot Ward, 
bee ry Set ad Wo. Aux., 
spat OTe aints’ ” 
soot, Dakota. Vipers ere ‘ 
. Andrew's (Richmond): Mrs. John 
momen maria Aux., woman’s 
om., 50 5 i 

Ming RIS Gs aren ee ae 
St. James’s: Domestic Committee, Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for Bishop Brown Building 
Peas Biker LL peo 46), $25; 
p. or Vv. ctavius Parker, 
LOS BAN EOLES;s.610 on os, nan Gee 
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Trinity Chapel: Dom. (for dioceses, 
etc., in United States on this Con- 
tinent), $2,093.81; Frn. (for China, 


Japan and Africa), $1,629.64...... 3,72 


“Birthday Offering,’ Gen.......... 
POUGHKEEPSIE—Christ Church: Gen.. 
WHITE Puatins—Grace: Miss  Roe’s 

Bible-class, Wo. Aux., Sp. for Hos- 


pital of the Good Shepherd, Fort 
Defiance, ATrizona.......2+sccesece 
Newark 
Sp. $20.00 


MontTCLAIR—St. Luke’s: ‘‘A Friend,” 
Sp. for the new building for St. Mar- 
garet’s School, Tokyo..........-.- 


New Hampshire 
Ap. $42.40 
Concorp—St, Timothy’s: Junior Aux., 
Gen. 
KEENE—St. James’s: Dom. and Frn... 
NasHuAa—Church of the Good Shep- 
herd: Junior Aux., Gen. (of which 
St. Catherine’s Club, $2), $13; 
Eastern Oregon, $5; St. Paul’s Col- 
lege, Tokyo, $4 


eee cerer res esosce eee 


New Jersey 
Ap. $96.40; Sp. $27.00 
FREEHOLD—St, Peter’s: Dom......... 
MonMmMoutTH ‘BEACH — St. Peter’s-on- 


Galilee: Frn., $25; Sp. to furnish 
Miss Suthon’s training-school, 
Kyoto; ($2550.36 saews aoe ee Ser eal ee 


OcEAN Ciry—‘‘A Friend,” Sp. for Rev. 
C.. Be Rice, AdasK tiie os sc ote wise se 
PRINCETON — Trinity Church: Wo 


‘Aux. for the “Louise C. Tuthill” - 
scholarship, St. Mary’s Hall, for 
girls, Shanghalls.<.. eis. <.c ier ategte ae 
MISCELLANEOUS—Rey. B. R. Phelps, 
Gen. BO ea ae aus aratenedel ace 
Ohio 
Ap. $50.00 
BEREA—St. Thomas’s: Gen......-.+-- 
Oregon 
Ap. $23.00 
NEWPoRT—St. Stephen’s: Gen....... 


SEASIDE—Calvary Chapel: Deaf-Mute 
Mission, Western District, $5; Gen., 


Pennsylvania 
Ap. $425.00; Sp. $5.00 
PHILADELPHIA—Atonement: “A 
Friend,” Sp. for MHospital Fund, 


ZOOS Frns e0O\..< «0 a cly ete 
St. Stephen’s (Apportionment, 
9): Gen... 


“" 1908- 


Rhode Island 
Ap. $1.42; Sp. $100.00 
CENTREDALE—St, Alban’s S. S8S.*: Gen.. 


MISCBLLANEOUS—Sp. for St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Ponce, Porto Rico........ 


South Carolina 
Ap. $5.00 
CoLUMBIA—St, Timothy’s Chapel: Gen. 


Southern Ohio 
Sp. $500.00 
GLENDALE—Christ Church: 


Sp. for 
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00 


00 
40 


00 


00 
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00 
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Acknowledgments 


hostel which Mr. Reifsnider is estab- 
lishing for young men at Fukiu, 
Kyoto, may be applied either to the 
purchase of land or erection of the 
building 


Southern Virgina 
Ap. $4.10; Sp. $5.00 
(Warm Springs)—Christ 
Bishop Rowe's work, 


DINWIDDIE Co. (Petersburg) — St. 
Paul’s: “A Member,” Sp. for Rey. 
CE gERICO MATA SE Ac 21 ave tetereereyareererels 


BusH Co. 
Church : 
Alaska 


Vermont 

Ap. $90.70 
BRANDON—St. Thomas’s: Gen........ 
East BERKSHIRE—Calvary: Gen...... 
RUTLAND—Trinity Church: Gen...... 
WINDSoR—St. Paul’s: Gen........... 


Virginia 
Ap. $132.28; Sp. $125.00 
ALBEMARLE Co. (Glendower) — Christ 
Church: Wo. Aux., Sp. for Rev. E. 
J. Lee’s mission, Anking, Hankow.. 
FAUQUIER Co. (Casanova)—EHmmanuel 


Parish, Grace Church: Wo. Aux., 
Gen., $12.28; Sp. for Ross Fork, 
MPO YS Onre ere panel cuore eens er ceneteeta eine ote 
FREDERICK Co. (Winchester) — Rev. 
James Grammer, D.D., Brazil, $10; 
DESDE DEW) eae select vite. lle ve) aaa oriarre. loves 


HeENRIco Co. (Richmond)—St. James’s : 
Sp. for Church Building Fund, Ank- 
BIN ET AICO Wise note talons oie sens tea sceliere « 

PRINCE WILLIAM Co. (Manassas)— 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for Miss Eliza W. 
Thackara, Fort Defiance, Arizona, 
TOD Gl BY EWOT EK so ccase. edoterens Arena 


Washington 
Ap. $51.00; Sp. $2,000.00 


WASHINGTON (D. C.)—Grace: Gen... 
“Anonymous,’ Sp. for St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Tokyo, $1,000; Sp. for 
Bishop Restarick, St. Andrew’s Pri- 
ory, Honolulu, $1,000.. 


ee ae 


Western Massachusetts 
Ap. $75.09 
STOCKBRIDGE—St. Paul’s: Colored. 


Western New York. 
Sp. $2.00 


FREDONIA—Trinity Church: Mission- 
ary Society, Sp. for Bishop Brown’s 
Building Fund, Arkansas....... 


West Texas 
Ap. $0.50 
TARPON—( Apportionment, 1908-9) Gen. 
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2,000 


75 
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10 
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28 
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00 


00 


00 


09 


00 
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West Virginia 


Ap. $10.61; Sp. $101.04 
BERKELEY SPRINGS—St, Mark’s: Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for St. Margaret’s School 


Building .mund, Tokyo. 6... cece ss 


CHARLES TOWN—dZion: St. Andrew’s 
Guild, Sp. for Church paper in 
Be a TLD AE aS A ae) eee RCRA RET 

Fort SprRING—Church of the Holy 
Comforter: Frn., $1; Sp. for Rev. 
Mr. Gill’s work, Yanchow, Shang- 
Wie Lee io Oo eceeeneenavel oselee. sasisise a lo sey'eleusrens 

KANAWAHA—Missions: Gen.........- 

LEWISBURG—S¢t. James’s: Sp. for Rev. 


Mr. Gill’s work, Yanchow, Shang- 
TAL | Ayerercnetecn a therereteere stars ttetengae denote 
OAKHURST-——Bmmanuel Church: Sp. 
for Rev. Mr. Gill’s work, Yanchow, 
UAE DAL cis dist ietenmtaeteueinsliore 6.3 rice 
RONCEVERTE—Incarnation : Sp. for 
Rev. Mr. Gill’s work, Yanchow, 
SHANNA cece obs w sare teas aw, auateekete 
WESTON—St?. ahi Cuba, $2.43; 
LAZIO SSS tema eushere excels (ceeehe teksts 
WHITE SULPHUR ““SpRINGS —St. 
Thomas’s: Sp. for Rev. Mr. Gill’s 
work, Yanchow, Shanghai......... 

Kearney 

Ap. $16.50 


Gen. sth, 5% : 
Juniors, Gen. 


HAstTiInes—St. Mark’s: 
LEXINGTON—St. Peter’s: 


Olympia 
Ap. $20.00 
Tacoma—St, Luke’s (Apportionment, 
tDOS=9) se Geni oogancecrerea snererehere tis 
Foreign 
Sp. $2.00 
ENGLAND (Bournemouth) —Mr. and 


Mrs. John C. Taylor, Sp. for Rev. 
BMveOs Rice, Alas kacyacactesceyerarsietoncite’s 
Miscellaneous 
Ap. $8,182.01; Sp. $964.39 
Interest — Dom., $870.36; Frn., 
$452.97 ; Gen., pies 68; Sp. 
SESEIS9"™. eK nm crests re ate nayatecers 
Wo. Aux., 1907, on “account of ap- 


propriation to September, 
Doms,0 $s O00 GE Lio. 00.0, uetensnotorces 
Through Miss Emery, salary of Miss 
Gertrude Stewart, Hankow........ 
Alumni Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, salary 
of Dudley Tyng, Hankow...... 0 

League for Eastern Oregon, Sp. ‘for 
Bishop Paddock’s work, Oregon.... 
Through Mrs, A. A. Gilman, Sp. for 
Slave Refuge, Shanghai........... 


Total received during September, 1909, 


applying on the new fiscal year. .$18,599 
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BIG REDUCTION IN FREIGHT RATES 


Via THE PACIFIC. 


TO JAPAN, CHINA, KOREA, SIAM, AND 
THE PHILIPPINES. 


Montgomery Ward & Company are pleased to announce the 
successful conclusion of their three years’ campaign for 


Lower Freight Rates on Missionary Shipments 


The new rate on mixed carloads is $1.50 per 100 lbs. on all 
classes of goods without regard to measurement. 


LOWER THAN ‘EVER. 


$1.50 Per Hundred from Chicago, through to Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hongkong and Manila 

The regular rate, open to occasional shippers, is $3.00 just to Frisco! 

Our through rate to the Orient is only $1.50 (just half the 
Frisco rate). 

We say “ Our” rate because we caused it to be established and 
we are the only merchants in the U. S. able to meet the carload re- 
quirement of 20,000 pounds at one time, all for export to the Orient. 


25 DAYS CHICAGO TO YOKOHOMA, $1.50 PER HUNDRED. 


Our Export Division is at your service; call at the store or write 
us. Let us do the worrying—and save you money. 

Our 1200-Page Catalogue, a big department store, is yours for 
the asking. Get everything from this book and make but one ship- 
ment. It quotes prices, about wholesale, on everything needed— 
clothing, shoes, foods, books, organs, sewing machines, etc. 

We give missionaries the benefit of our exclusive rates on their 
second-hand personal effects when their new goods are purchased of us. 
If you want to send goods to missionaries anywhere in the world, buy 
the goods of us; get the benefit of our years of experience, our unlim- 
ited guarantee of safe delivery and our exclusive shipping arrangements. 

Full carloads of freight leave our shipping department daily for 
Pacific and Atlantic steamers. 

If you are about to purchase an outfit or have goods to ship, write 
MR. M. D. HOWELL, Export Manager. He will gladly give 


you any information desired. Address, 


Foreign Division, Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, U. S. A. 


(992) 


Che Star and the Song 


‘‘For the things which are seen are temporal; but the things 


which are not seen are eternal.’’ 


fs TOUCHED a Baby face with light, — 
That star which guided weary feet; 
Then faded in the darkening night, 
lts pilgrimage complete. 
But though it vanished from our earthly skies 


It shone forever from His loving eyes. 


WOND’ROUS song thrilled o’er the earth 
That night when heaven’s doors swung wide; 
But scarcely had it come to birth 
When soft the music died. 
Yet never did its melodies depart ; 


They sang forever in a Mother’s heart. 


3). WINGS of light, in joy revealed, 


Came the great angels, fair and strong; 
The glory flamed, the anthem pealed; 
It passed, and they were gone. 
Yet inthe home of Mary, sweet and mild, 
They watch and wait beside the Holy Child. 
Hal B. 
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